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By M.L.N.I. 


Representative Cochran, Chairman of 
the House Committee charged with de- 
partmental reorganization, expressed 
doubt this week that his Committee will 
report to the House a bill to consolidate 
the War and Navy Departments. Repre- 
sentative Vinson, of Georgia, Chairman 
of the House Naval Committee, argued 
against such a measure with President- 


elect Roosevelt at the Little White 
House in Georgia. 
tjernard M. Baruch, incidently, is now 


letting it be known that he is against 
such a consolidation and that he believes 
Mr. Roosevelt will not favor it. We hope 
Mr. Baruch maintains this latter atti- 
tude. It is his name that up to this 
time has heen connected with the move- 
ment toward combination and he has 
been frequently mentioned as being like- 
ly to get the job of secretary of the 
proposed Department. From an authori- 
tative source I am informed that he now 
believes such a combination would be a 
“colossal blunder.” So do I and we all 
hope Mr. Roosevelt will come around to 
this view point. 
. e ° 

Mr. Roosevelt talks about the aboli- 
tion of naval stations and Army posts. 
He has a cablegram from citizens of the 
Virgin Islands asking him to establish 
a naval base at St. Thomas. If he starts 
in to abolish naval stations and Army 
Posts, he will get some more messages— 
and hot ones—from the local interests 
affected. It is great stuff, this talk of 
abolition of posts and stations, and I 
predict it will continue for some time 
to come. And that will be ail there is 
to it. 

*« * am 

Maj. Gen. William Mason Wright and 
Maj. Gen. Edward F. McLachlin, both 
USA-ret, are Directors of the District of 
Columbia Association Against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment. They are adding 
lustre to the movement to rid the coun- 
try of crime. 

* * 

The British Army will have a new 
uniform, an open neck tunic with turn- 
down collar, khaki shirt without a neck- 
tie, plus four trousers with short leg- 
gings, and a deerstalker hat. Wouldn’t 
our Army look sweet in plus fours? By 
the way, Mr. Collins, what about a de- 


cent looking blue uniform for our 
troops? 

* tc + 
Brig. Gen. D. Pelham- Glassford is 


tanning on the sands at Bermuda. He 
can afford to; the talk of his courtmar- 
tial has vanished into thin air. It seems 
to me in view of the precedent estab- 
lished in his ease that the least Congress 
can do is to restore Brig. Gen. William 
Mitchell to the rank and pay he enjoyed, 
and to take the blur of “waiting orders 
from the record of Rear Adm. Thomas 
Magruder. Neither of these officers com- 
mitted an offense which in my judgment 
in any way approached that perpetuated 
by “Happy” Glassford. 
* 
Did you ices ‘iat General 
(Please turn to Page 286) 
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Washington, D. C., December 3, 1932 


President - elect Cited 
as Favoring Navy Cut 


President-elect Roosevelt and Repre- 
sentative Vinson, Chairman of the House 
Naval Committee, held an important 
conference on the Naval situation of the 

Nation at Warm Springs, Georgia, on 
Wednesday last. Following the Confer- 
ence, the President-elect was quoted as 
favoring a cut of $100,000,000 in the 
Navy budget, and a limitation to $30,- 
000,000 annually for new construction. 

If any such slash be recommended by 
Mr. Roosevelt and adopted in the next 
Congress, expenditures for the Navy will 
be reduced one-third. If the amount sug- 
gested for construction and replacement 
be advocated, it will represent an in- 
crease of approximately $6,000,000 over 
the expenditure of $24,063,000 for the 
current fiscal year. 

Representative Vinson arrived in 
Washington yesterday but refused to 
comment further en his plans. A meet- 
ing of the House’ Naval Committee will 
be called at which Mr. Vinson will pre- 
sent the views of the President-elect. 
If these views be adopted by the demo- 
cratic majority, the Vinson construction 
bill will be discarded, and the Navy will 
not during this session or the next Con- 
gress achieve equality with Great Britain 
or approach anywhere near the strength 
permitted by the London Treaty. In 


fact, the Navy will fall below Great 
Britain and Japan in matériel; and 


further to comply wit hthe Roose- 
velt ordesr it will be necessary to reduce 
personnel and even pay, to close navy 
yards which are essential for the fleet, 
and to halt construction other than that 
under way. It is a proposal so damag- 
ing to National Defense that it is be- 
lieved the country will strenuously op- 
pose its adoption. In Congress already 
there is sharp criticism of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s reported attitude. Representative 
Britten is outspoken in his denunciation, 
as are Senator Hale and other members. 
There are now under construction six 
cruisers, one aircraft carrier, two fleet 
submarines and eight destroyers. Under 
the London cruiser one heavy cruiser 
ean be laid down on March 1 when the 
Naval Holiday terminates, a second on 
Jan. 1, 1934, and a third on Jan. 1, 
1935. Authority has been granted for 
the construction of four additional de- 
stroyers, but it has not yet been taken 
advantage of. Of the tonnage of 143,500 
allowed for light cruisers by the London 
Treaty, 70,500 have been built. Of the 
heavy cruiser tonnage of 180,000, 172,900 
are built, building or authorized. The 
United States now is authorized to lay 
down 125 ships before the expiration of 
the London Treaty—3 aircraft carriers 
totally 55,200 tons; 9 cruisers, 87,100 
tons; 89 destroyers, 133,500 tons; and 
34 submarines, 40,730 tons, a total of 
316,530 tons, for which no provision has 
been granted. According to the official 
reports, Great Britain is laying down 
annually 3 cruisers, 9 destroyers, 3 sub- 

marines and miscellaneous craft. Japan 
has been building actively, and has made 
or provided for all replacements except 
5.200 tons of destroyers. In the face of 
these facts, the British, for propaganda 
purposes, are comparing the tonnage of 
the several nations of 1914 with that of 

(Continued on Neat Page) 





Economy Committee to Meet 


Senator Arthur Robinson, of Indiana, 
who upon the death of Senator Jones, 
became the senior member of his cham- 
ber on the Economy committee, told the 
ARMY AND Navy JourRNAL this week that 
he is still unalterably opposed to the 
payless furlough or any pay cut for the 
Federal employees. 

“Last session,” declared the Senator, 
“I fought the furlough, because I be- 
lieved that cutting wages and buying 
power is the wrong way to lift ourselves 
out of this depression. I still hold to 
that view, and I am going to do every- 
thing I can to prevent the furlough be- 
ing extended or a pay cut being levied.” 

Senator Robinson stated that he had 
conferred with Representative John Mc- 
Duffie, of Alabama, senior House mem- 
ber of the Economy group, and that a 
meeting would be called within a few 
days to consider inequities in the Econ- 
omy Act and also further reductions. 

“Unfortunately,” declared the Hoosier 
Senator, “although the committee was 
instructed to make a study of these 
problems, no funds were provided, and 
we have been unable to hold hearings. 
We will get together, however, probably 
not before the end of next week to see 
what is to be done in the matter.” 

Questioned as to the ban upon auto- 
matic increases in pay and the accumu- 
lative leave prohibition. which are par- 
ticularly oppressive upon officers of the 
services, Senator Robinson declined to 
commit himself, stating that he had 
given these phases no thought. He said, 
however, that he was strongly against 
any curtailment in veterans’ benefits. 

Reports to the Senate Committee 

(Please turn to Page 287) 





Confer on Impending NG Cuts 


National Guard leaders from all over 
the country have gathered in Washing- 
ton to decide upon a course of action in 
connection with the curtailment of ar- 
mory drills provided in the 1934 budget 
estimates, 

At the call of Brig. Gen. Claude V. 
Birkhead, of San Antonio, Tex., newly 
elected president of the National Guard 
Association, the executive committee of 
that body is meeting here and is ex- 
pected to lay plans to fight the fifty per 
cent. drill reduction called for in the 
President’s budget to be laid before Con- 
gress next week. A cut from the 48 
provided as the minimum in the Na- 
tional Defense Act to 24 is provided. 

The Guard association officers attend- 
ing the conference are: 

President, Brig. Gen. Claude V. Birk- 
head, San Antonio, Tex.; Past President, 
Brig. Gen. Robert J. Travis, Savannah, 

a.; Vice President, Maj. Gen. Mathew 
A. Tinley, Council Bluffs, Iowa: Secre- 
tary, Brig. Gen. Fred M. Waterbury, 
New York City; Treasurer, Brig. Gen. 
Milton R. McLean, Topeka, Kan.; Brig. 
Gen. William F. Ladd, Hartford, Conn.:; 
Brig. Gen. John J. Phelan, New York. 
N. Y.; Col. Washington Bowie. Balti- 
more, Md.; Maj. Gen. Robert H. Tyndall, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Brig. Gen. Frank R. 
Schwengel, Chicago, Ill.; Brig. Gen. 
Ellard A. Walsh, St. Paul, Minn.; Brig. 
Gen. Charles E. MePherren, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Brig. Gen. Thomas E. Rilea, 
Salem, Ore. 
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Army Increase Asked 
By General MacArthur 


The annual report of General Douglas 
MacArthur, Chief of Staff follows: 

The fiscal year just ended will be re- 
corded as a most significant one in the 
long history of the American Army. Al- 
though military activities comprehended 
little more than normal training and ad- 
ministration, the Army has nevertheless 
been the focus during the year of a wide- 
spread public interest and attention. 
During no other period since the con- 
clusion of the World War have such 
questions as the mission, size, composi- 
tion, and cost of the Army of the United 
States been accorded so much space in 
the public press and so occupied the time 
of Members of Congress as has been the 
ease during the past 12 months. Con- 
flicting opinions and measures advocated 
in Congress and through the publicity 
media of the Nation have kept insistently 
before the public eye many of the funda- 
mental issues involved in the mainte- 
nance of an adequate national deferise. 


The reasons for this unusual manifes- 
tation of official and unofficial interest in 
our military organization are found in 
series of conditions and circumstances of 
world-wide import. 

The tense situation in the Far “Cast, 
which, for some weeks during the past 
winter flamed into open hostilities, em- 
phasized again the untrustworthiness of 
treaties as complete safeguards of inter- 
national peace. This, supported by a 
general appreciation of the potentialities 
in the Sino-Japanese difficulty for a 
widespread disaster, gave rise to a feel- 
ing of apprehension among portions of 
our population and was reflected in ex- 
pressions of anxious concern as to the 
adequacy of our defensive structure. 
Domestic interest in the far eastern 
situation was heightened by the dispatch, 
on February 2, 1932, of the Thirty-first 
United States Infantry to the troubled 
Shanghai area to assist in preserving 
the integrity of the International Settle- 
ment. The regiment’s five months’ ser- 
vice there was happily accompanied by 
no untoward incident and was performed 
in entire keeping with the best tradi- 
tions of the American Army. 

An international conference at Geneva, 
still in session at the end of the fiscal 
year, has for some months been study- 
ing formule for effecting universal re- 
ductions in the armies of the world. Dur- 
ing the past decade preceding disarma- 
ment conferences have dealt principally 
with the naval phases of this general 
problem. Concerted efforts toward scaling 
down armaments invariably evoke a sym- 
pathetic interest in this country, and pop- 
ular approval has always been given to 
any diminution in our own s 
agreed upon by our official representa- 
tives. In this instance the. predominant 
opinion, as reflected in the public press, 
has been that, measured both by absolute 
and relative standards, the United States 
has already accomplished a degree of re- 
duction in its land forees that stands as 
a unique example among world powers. 


Unquestionably there has _ crystallized 


among important elements of our citi- 

zenry a strong sentiment in opposition 

to further weakening of American mili- 
(Continued on Neat Page) 
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Comments From Nation’s Press on New Heavy Cruiser Indianapolis 


cruisers in the United States navy are of less than 9,500 tons. The Indianapolis, 


The entry of the new 10,000 ton cruiser Indianapolis to the list of the Navy’s 
fighting ships drew comment from newspapers throughout the country. A number 
took occasion to note the disparagement between our present strength and our 


treaty allowance. 





The Philadelphia Public Ledger comments: 
‘World standards of defense require us to have more 
One step toward meeting that requirement was taken yesterday when 


Armistice Day address, said : 
cruisers.’ 


“President Coolidge, in his 1928 


the Indianapolis, the first 10,000-ton cruiser to be laid down and completed under 
the terms of the London treaty, was formally commissioned at the Philadelphia 


Navy Yard. 


“This, the ninth cruiser to be completed of the eighteen allotted to the United 


States, is the first to reach the maximum tonnage under the treaty. 


It is, therefore, 


as Secretary Adams said in a message read at the ceremony yesterday, ‘A most 


welcome addition to our navy.’ 


The United States, however, does not have, and 


apparently will not have for some time to come, a navy that measures up to its 


authorized strength.” 





“The cruiser Indianapolis cost $10,500,000,” declares the Elkhart, Ind., Truth. 
“That is a lot of money at any time, but it appears especially large at this time of 


economic trouble. 


and take our chances on keeping out of war with other nations? 


Why not stop spending so much on cruisers and other warcraft 


It would be easy 


to answer this question, if our nation had control of the peace of the world, for 


we certainly don’t want to fight anybody. 


remain the richest nation in the world. 
We would not want to get into a European war again, 


The situation in Asia is like a tinderbox. 
It is well for us to be armed well enough to take care of 


is an early probability. 
but we might be forced in. 
already threatening us. 


But in spite of all our adversities, we 
War in Europe, in the minds of many. 


Japan is 


ourselves if other nations decide to be the aggressors. 





“Paradoxically,” states the Worcester, Mass., Telegram, “most of the ‘10,000-ton’ 


commissioned yesterday, is the first full 10,000-ton cruiser we have built in modern 


years. 
particularly in Japan.” 


She is the answer to naval developments in Great Britain and Japap, 





“The pride of every local citizen and of Hoosiers generally will be stirred py 
the commissioning of the cruiser Indianapolis as an active unit in the Americap 


Navy,” the Indianapolis Star states. 


“Hoosiers recall the fitting ceremonies which 


marked the launching of the Indianapolis, attended by an imposing delegation from 


city and state. 
vessel in commission. 


Civilians will have little place in the ritual which places the 
They will be none the less gratified that one of the swiftest 


and most modern examples of naval efficiency will soon be an important factor jp 


our system of national defense.” 





“The four senior officers of the Indianapolis are all New Yorkers,” 
“Captain Smeallie is from Amsterdam, Com- 


the LaFayette, Ind., Journal-Carrier. 


observes 


mander Paul H. Bostedo, the executive officer, is from Buffalo; Commander Francis 
S. Craven, the navigator, is from Pittsford, and Lieut. Commander A. E. Glann, 
chief engineer, is from Cortland, according to the New York Times. 

“In view of the fact that the ‘silver’ bought by Hoosiers for the old battleship 
‘Indiana’ is to grace the new cruiser’s festive board, we suggest that an Indiana 


native ought to be put in as cabin boy, or somepin’. 


,” 





“It can be said of the Indianapolis that she represents the last word in surface 


naval defense,’ the Indianapolis News declares. 


“In case of an emergency, her 


cruising radius, her speed and her armament would be a powerful element in the 
defense plan. * * * All the people will approve the wish that the ship will have an 
illustrious career as a keeper of the peace, and, in case of more strenuous duty, wil] 


render a good account of herself in battle. 


Capt. J. M. Smeallie and the crew 


can be assured that the interest of the people includes the personnel as well as 


the ship.” 





Report of Chief of Staff 
(Continued from First Page) 


tary strength unless accompanied by 
sweeping and drastic cuts in the armies 
of other nations. 

But by far the most notable feature of 
the year, both in its direct and indirect 
effects upon the Army, as well as in its 
universal and inescapable influence upon 
every phase of contemporaneous exist- 
ence, has been the increased severity of 
the prolonged economic depression. In 
the face of a constantly growing Treas- 
ury deficit ‘the need has grown acute 
for drastic reduction in governmental ex- 
penditures... The necessity for retrench- 
ment has become so great as te consti- 
tute a dominant factor in the shaping of 
national policy. 

The War Department has fully ap- 
preciated the seriousness of the financial 
stringency. In submitting its budgetary 
estimates for the current year there was 
rigidly excluded from the list of pro- 
pe te every item, no matter 
how worthy in itself, that was not clear- 
ly necessary for bare maintenance of ex- 
isting strength. These estimates took 
into account the increased purchasing 
power of the dollar, and their total was 
reduced accordingly. The savings so ef- 
fected were considerable ones, the ag- 
gregate of $295,250,000 carried in the 
estimates being approximately $38,000,- 
000 less than the sums appropriated for 
the preceding year. But it is important 
to remember that in this country ap- 
propriations for military purposes have 
always been scrutinized with the most 
zealous care. Each year, even in times 
of relative prosperity, pressure to 
diminish them is applied by both the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the 
Government. As a result the reduced 
estimates submitted by the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year 1933 represent 
only the amounts on which the present 
Military Establishment can be tem- 
porarily maintained, rather than the 
continuing annual requirements of na- 
tional defense. 

Notwithstanding these facts, there 
were proposed during the past year many 
additional reductions in Army appropria- 
tions and revisions in laws applying to 
military activities, the supporters of 
which were apparently not fully aware 
of the resulting effects upon national 
security. These proposals involved such 
vital things as the retirement of large 
numbers of Regular Army officers; cur- 
tailment of military training for civi- 
lians; abolition of essential water-trans- 
port organizations; revision of basic or- 
ganization in the Army; establishment of 
a separate subdepartment of Air, and 
even the amalgamation of the diverse 
activities and functions of the War and 
Navy Departments. 

Although brought forward principally 
as economy measures, the inevitable ef- 





fect of some of these proposals would be 
increased immediate and future expense 
for the United States. Many of them 
crystallized into bills submitted to the 
National Legislature, and in some in- 
stances determined efforts were made to 
secure their enactment into law. Dur- 
ing this process, committees and _ in- 
dividual Members of Congress presented 
a series of important questions to the 
War Department for study and recom- 
mendation. The conclusions reached as 
a result of exhaustive investigation in 
the General Staff will be reviewed in the 
ensuing pages of this annual report. 

I am keenly aware of the fact that 
some of the able and patriotic men who 
have taken a deep interest in our na- 
tional defense problems have, in par- 
ticular instances, given their support to 
solutions differing from those developed 
in the War Department. The opinions 
of these men are entitled to the utmost 
consideration, and it is not my intent or 
desire to appear unappreciative of their 
motives and abilities. Moreover, many 
of the questions concerned are recurring 
ones, and in a world of progress and 
change it can not safely be assumed that 
present answers, even if completely satis- 
factory for the moment, will remain 
permanently authoritative. Their con- 
stant study by governmental officials and 
private citizens alike is necessary if ade- 
quate provision for the national security 
is to be maintained but without incur- 
ring the burdensome expense of needless- 
ly large military establishments. These 
facts serve only to emphasize the neces- 
ity for frank and impartial discussion 
in public records of our basic require- 
ments in national defense and of the 
measures we have adopted for their sat- 
isfaction. 

American Policy and Character of 

Military Establishment 

The plan developed by Congress at the 
end of the Wor!d War, and written into 
the national defense act, represents a 
new departure in military preparedness. 

This system places ultimate reliance 
for the Nation's defense upon a citizen 
army, the great proportion of which must 
be organized, trained, and equipped after 
the beginning of any emergency. Thus 
it Celiberately contemplates a delay of 
several months between any declaration 
of war and the time large-scale opera- 
tions could be initiated, a circumstance 
that gives convincing proof of its non- 
aggressive intent. To make possible an 
orderly mobilization and effective em- 
ployment of a citizen army in emergency, 
and to protect the country until mobiliza- 
tion could be accomplished, Congress 
recognized the need for organizing some 
permanent military forces, and of au- 
thorizing certain continuing preparations, 
particularly along organizational, train- 
ing, and materiel procurement lines. 

Specifically, the 1920 law provided for 
a small professional force and for a 





limited training of civilians, on a volun- 
tary basis, through the National Guard, 
the Organized Reserves, the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps, the citizens’ mili- 
tary training camps, and the National 
Rifle Association. 

The establishment of this conservative 
system for land defense was unquestion- 
ably one of the most constructive meas- 
ures evolved by any government in re- 
cent years. In it are combined efficiency, 
economy, and respect for American ideals 
and traditions. It is the product of a 
long evolutionary process during which 
the Congress was guided by our military 
experiences under a variety of conditions 
and circumstances. Improvement in it 
should be sought by the same method, 
and any drastic change should be adopted 
only after mature consideration of all 
factors involved, and having in view the 
continuing welfare of the whole body 
politic. 

The Regular Army—Size, Duties, and 
Distribution 

The foundation of our defensive struc- 
ture is the professionalized element 
thereof. The Regular Army should be 
ready at all times to furnish any troops 
required by internal emergencies and 
initial defense against surprise attack. 
The civilian components depend upon it 
for instruction, leadership, and technical 
progress, while in case of general mobili- 
zation it is the model and directing head 
for all. The national defense act pro- 
vided that it should comprise approxi- 
mately 18,000 officers and 280,000 men. 
During the decade just past this strength 
has. in the interests of immediate eco- 
nomy, been progressively reduced until 
appropriations are now made on the 
basis of 12,000 officers, and 125,250 men, 


including the Philippine Scout contin- 
gent. On June 30, 1932, the actual 


figures were 12,180 officers and 119,888 


enlisted men. This is below the point 
of safety. 

The continuing tendency to cut further 
into this already weakened backbone of 
our military skeleton has been viewed 
with great concern by the War Depart- 
ment. As early as 1925 the General Staff 
undertook an exhaustive analysis of our 
particular situation in an attempt to de- 
termine as accurately as possible the 
minimum strength requirements of the 
Regular Army in order to carry out the 
missions imposed upon it by the national 
defense act. The detailed conclusions 
then reached are contained in Part 3 of 
the Hearings bfore the Committee on 
Military Affairs, Heuse of Representa- 
tives, Sixty-ninth Congress, second ses- 
sion. While minor revisions in that docu- 
ment would be necessary to bring it com- 
pletely up to date, in its essentials I re- 
gard it as sound todlay as when it was 
written. I quote a short extract from it. 

The Regular Army, as prescribed in the 
national defense act, strength 17,728 officers 
and 280,000 enlisted men, is the minimum 





trained and disciplined force that should 
be immediately available to meet the re- 
quirements of the United States. 
* * + 

The Regular Army, of the strength and or- 
ganization herein provided (14,063 officers, 
165,000 men), is the least force that will 
furnish in time of peace the necessary gar- 
risons for the overseas possessions; for the 
Regular Army harbor defenses of the United 
Staes; will provide a small, fairly well bal- 
anced mobile force, with the requisite com- 
bat units of sufficient strength to conduct 
effective training; wi'l furnish the ne-es- 
sary Regular Army personnel for the civil 
components and will provide the general 
overhead necessary for all of the above. 

It will not permit effective preparation 
in time of peace of a timely and acequate 
mobilization in the event of a_ national 
emergency, as contemplated by the national 
defense act. 

(Please turn to Page 268) 





Navy Budget Cut 
(Continued from First Page) 
1933, and are finding decrease in their 
Fleet strength as against a 25 per cent 
increase in that of the United States. 
It is conveniently forgotten that the 
United States scrapped as a result of 
the Washington Treaties a force which 
would have made us dominant upon the 

seas. 





Army and Navy Meet Today 

As a result of the crushing defeat of 
Army by Notre Dame last week, the 
Cadets enter the game against Navy 
today by no means the odds on favorite 
they have been all season. 

Upset by the Irish last Saturday 21 
to 0,.West Point will be weakened by 
injuries sustained by Felix (“Pick”) 
Vidal, Pete Kopesak Lawlor and Abe 
Lincoln, in that contest. Though on the 
casualty list, the injured stars will prob- 
ably play at least part of the game, 
Army coaches hope. 

Navy, after an indifferent start, has 
come on rapidly in the last few games, 
and Annapolis supporters consider they 
have a fair chance for a victory. The 
two week rest Navy players have had 
since their last game. on Nov. 19, when 
they were defeated by Notre Dame 2 
to 0, has been beneficial and the entire 
sqnad is in “good physical condition, It 
is announced. 

So far, this season, the Military Acad- 
emy has won seven games, defeating 
Furman, Carleton, Yale, William and 
Mary, Harvard. North Dakota State and 
West Virginia Wesleyan, and has lost t 
Notre Dame and Pittsburgh. The Army 
team has scored 241 points to their oF 
ponents 39. Navy has won but two 
games, beating Washington and Lee and 
Maryland, played a tie game with Prince 
ton, and lost to William and Mary, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania, Columbia and Notre 
Dame. It has scored 67 points and bas 
had 60 points scored by opponents. 
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[- —~Ss«S—D ids. You’ Reed 


the following important service stories 
last week: 

New Army Garrison Ration Ap- 
proved by President; President’s 
Message to Propose Consolidation of 
Navy Hydrographic Office and Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Consolidation 
of Like Army-Navy Purchases and 
Public Works Administration ; Marine 
Corps Enlisted Strength Cut 1,700 in 
1934 Budget Estimates; Army Budget 
Estimates Provide Fifty Per Cent Re- 
duction of National Guard and Naval 
Reserve Drills; Corps Area Comman- 
ders Comment on National Guard; 
Chief of Air Corps Discusses Reor- 
ganization of That Arm; Gunnery 
Standings of Coast Guard Vessels and 
Divisions; List of Military and Naval 
Academy Alumni Living in Philadel- 
phia? 

If not, you did not read the Army 
AND Navy JOURNAL. You cannot get 
this vital information from any other 
source. 











Secretary Hurley’s Report 

Extracts from the annual report of 
the Secretary of War, Patrick Jay Hur- 
ley follow: 

Threats to National Defense 

During the past session of Congress 
there was introduced in the House of 
Representatives a bill to consolidate the 
War and Navy Departments. The great 
disadvantages of such a measure are set 
forth at length in the accompanying re- 
port of the Chief of Staff. 

The consolidation was voted down on 
the floor of the House. A second threat 
to the national defense came nearer to 
realization. The War Department ap- 
propriation bill for 1933 as initially in- 
troduced provided for a reduction of 
2,000 in the commissioned strength of 
the Regular Army, discontinued the citi- 
zens’ military training camps and the 
camps of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and denied compensation to Re- 
serve officers ordered to normal active 
duty. Fortunately, the House of Repre- 
sentatives refused to enact the three 
last-named provisions and receded on its 
stand for the elimination of officers after 
the Senate had refused to concur. There 
can be no doubt that the majority of 
those supporting these measures in Con- 
gress were actuated by the most laudable 
motives for the reduction of governmen- 
tal expenditures. But this worthiness 
of motive should not be permitted to 
obscure the fact that its proposed prac- 
tical applications would have destroyed 
the present intelligent and efficient sys- 
tem of our national defense. 

The problems of armaments are essen- 
tially relative. Despite our comparative 
isolation we cannot ignore foreign mili- 
tary potentialities when planning our 
land defense. The temper of the world, 
while pointing toward conciliation, can- 
not be said to have crystallized in that 
direction. As one of the public officials 
charged with responsibility for the main- 
tenance of our security, it is my rea- 
soned belief that all elements of our 
land defense are at or below the present 
minimum needs. 

Aviation 

In aviation the year has been marked 
by the acquisition of aircraft, the mili- 
tary characteristics of which are second 
to none in the world. Progress on the 
vyear program has been, considering 
the economie condition of the country, 
very satisfactory. While the number of 
tegular Air Corps officers on the rolls is 
Somewhat below authorized strength, 
this shortage is partially compensated 
by the body of splendid young Reserve 
officers undergoing active training. 

Progress in mechanization—that is, in 
the development of combat vehicles and 
their incorporation in the Army—has 
been steady, though devoid of spectacu- 
lar results, 
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posed by their calling. The temporary 
curtailments in pay made obligatory by 
the economy bill (Public, No. 212, 72d 
Cong.) are recognized as necessary un- 
der existing conditions, but in the case 
of our underpaid officers they have in- 
tensified an already acute situation. It 
is hoped that as soon as improved con- 
ditions in the country permit, remedial 
legislation will be enacted to establish 
permanent pay schedules at a reason- 
able level. 

Stagnation in promotion continues 
unrelieved despite the accumulation 
through a number of years of a great 
mass of data bearing on every aspect of 
the problem. It is believed that the 
assurance to every officer of reasonable 
and steady advancement in his profes- 
sion would contribute more to the well- 
being and efficiency of the military ser- 
vice than any other measure practicable 
at this time. With compensation already 
frozen at the levels of June 30, 1932, 
suitable promotion legislation can be 
passed without adding to the Govern- 
ment’s financial burden during the de- 
pression. The early enactment of com- 
prehensive and equitable promotion leg- 
islation for the Army is therefore earn- 
estly recommended. 

On the whole, the National Guard is 
very well supplied with the equipment 
necessary for training purposes. In con- 
junction with the rest of the Army it 
suffers from a lack of modern motor 
transportation and from the burden of 
obsolete gasoline propelled vehicles. 
Aside from the above, its only other 
major deficiency is in up-to-date anti- 
aircraft matériel. 

The march of time has so changed 
the character of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps that an organization which was 
in the beginning made up entirely of 
World War officers has now but one- 
third of that class. 





General Coleman’s Report 


The annual report of Maj. Gen. Fred- 
erick W. Coleman, Chief of Finance, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, was 
made public by the War Department 
this week. General Coleman in addition 
to the table of financial conditions re- 
quired for the reports of the War De- 
partment, presented in a splendid man- 
ner some very important facts regarding 
the effect of the Economy law on the 
personnel of the Army. Although the 
Economy Act was not in operation dur- 
ing the period covered by the report, 
General Coleman pointed out that the 
act was passed during that period and 
that it was within his province to fore- 
cast its probable effect on the personnel. 

“I believe I speak for the entire 
Army,” the report says, “when I state 
that, as a matter of morale, Army per- 
sonnel affected by the BEeonomy Act 
would not believe themselves subjected 
to undue hardships by the Congress if 
the operation of that act was to be no 
more severe on them than on their civil 
brethren in the service. In other words, 
if the Economy Act operated in an even- 
handed manner on all personnel affected 
thereby, although all such personnel 
would suffer financial inconvenience re- 
sulting therefrom, yet all officers of the 
Army would cheerfully accept the sitwa- 
tion and not feel any grievance in the 
matter. However, as will be shown 
hereinafter, the Economy Act will not 
operate in an even-handed manner and 
will impose a special hardship on com- 
missioned personnel of the Army and on 
the other uniformed services, not suf- 
fered generally by civil officers of the 
government receiving the same rate of 
salary. 

“Tt is, of course, to be presumed that 
the Economy Act was passed with the 
intention on the part of Congress that it 
should operate evenly upon all classes 
of officers and employees receiving sal- 
ary at the same rate, without special 
hardship upon any partioular class. 
How far this intention will fail of real- 
ization in th® Army is shown by the 
single fact that a second lieutenant, with 
dependents who on July 1, 1932, will 
complete five years’ service and who, by 
reason of that fact were it not for the 
Economy Act, would automatically pass 
into the next higher pay period, will 
lose, because of that act, total annual 
pay and resultant additional allowances 
aggregating $1,062.05. Thus, under the 








The Journal Salutes 

This week the ARMY AND 
JOURNAL salutes: 

Brig. Gen. Robert McCleave, USA, 
who will soon retire after nearly for- 
ty years in his country’s service. 

Capt. Harry E. Shoemaker, USN, 
who has been ordered to command 
the new Naval Airship Base at Sun- 
nyvale, California. 

Cadet Milton F. Summerfelt and 
Midshipman James R. Reedy, capt- 
ains of the Military and Naval Acad- 
emies football teams which face each 
other today in Philadelphia. 


Navy 











act and conditions cited, a second lieu- 
tenant will suffer a loss of pay and 
allowances equal to more than 48 per 
cent of his present annual pay and al- 
lowances, a loss materially greater than 
the 81g per cent loss of pay imposed by 
said act upon civil officers of the United 
States receiving annual salaries up to 
as high as $10,000. ; 

“Instances could be multiplied of un- 
due hardships. 


“There is yet another hardship that 


will result from that act which the Army 
officer cannot but feel is an entirely 
needless one, and that is the provision 
depriving him of leave of absence with 
ay. Denying leave with pay to officers 
will not save the United States a single 
dollar since no additional officers are 
ever appointed to perform the duty of 
officers who have been granted leave, 
and on the other hand, such denial will 
work an undue hardship on such person- 
nel, many of whom have carefully hus- 
banded their leave by remaining on duty 
for long periods to the end that such 
leave might be taken at such time as 
would best accord with their financial 
resources and meet their special needs 
of those of their families. The Economy 
Act euts off this allowances to service 
personnel with no advantage whatever 
resulting therefrom to the United States, 
and the harrassed Army officer may be 
pardoned perhaps if he perforce must 
feel that he is being made the utterly 
unnecessary victim of a statutery pro- 
hibition which, for all the hardship it 
will impose upon him, will be entirely 
barren of financial savings to his gov- 
ernment.” 


Industrial College Schedule 

The Army Industrial College an- 
nounces the following schedule for De- 
cember : 

Monday, 5th, 10.30 A. M.—Lecture, 
“Activities of the Assistant Secretary of 
War in Current Procurement,” by Lt. 
Col. J. K. Crain, OD, Director, Current 
Procurement Branch, OASW. 

Friday, 9th, 9.05 A. M.—Conference 
on Problem No. 4, “The Org. of the Gov- 
ernment of the U. S., particularly of the 
War and Navy Departments.” 

Monday, 12th, 9.05 A. M.—Conference 
on “Current Procurement Methods of the 
Signal Corps.” 

Tuesday, 13th, 9.05 A. M.—Conference 
on “Current Procurement Methods of the 
Air Corps.” 

Wednesday, 14th, 9.05 A. M.—Confer- 
ence on “Current Procurement Methods 
of the Navy.” Distribute Problem No. 6. 

Thursday, 15th, 9.05 A. M.—Confer- 
ence on “Current Procurement Methods 
of the Marine Corps.” 

Friday, 16th, 9.05 A. M.—Conference 
on “Current Procurement Methods of the 
Ordnance Department.” 3.00 P. M— 
Moving Picture, “Conowingo.” 

Saturday, 17th, 9.05 A. M.—Conference 
on “Current Procurement Methods of the 
Quartermaster Corps.” 10.30 A. M.— 
Discussion of Current Procurement Prin- 
ciples by Lt. Col. J. K. Crain, OD, Di- 
rector, Current Procurement Branch, 
OASW. 

Monday, 19th, 9.00 A. M.—Student Of- 
ficers will report to Supply Arms and 
Services for instruction as noted in 
Problem No. 6. 

Sunday, 25th to January Ist, inclusive 
—Holidays. 


8th Corps Area Engineer 
Col. Francis A. Pope, CE, Assistant 
Corps Area Engineer, is announced as 
Eighth Corps Area Engineer, vice ©ol. 
William B. Ladue, CE, relieved. 












































SPEND Nm 
CHRISTMAS 
with the HEL KK T! 


Reduced 


ROUND TRIP 


Fares! 


The Atlantic Fleet will spend.the winter 
on the Pacitie Coast. i 
Take advantage of these special reduced 
fares—extra low—from mn and 
Norfolk to California, Washington, and 
Oregon. Spend Christmas this year with 
your absent Navy man! 

Go Anytime up to December 22nd 
Return Anytime up to January 25th 
Choice of Many Railroad Routes 
WASHINGTON NORFOLK 
$128.84 $1 


Los Angeles ........ 28. 29.57 
Sort TOMO: 5055s scant 128.84 129.57 
San Francisco ...... 132.35 133.08 
Portland, Ore. ...... 131.24 134.99 
RM iach, «5,06, 50s ee 131.24 134.99 
pe Ae ee 131.24 134.99 


Equally attractive fares to many other cities 
These low fare tickets good on 


THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Most Wonderful Train in the World 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
EVERY CAR — ALL THE TIME 


Air-conditioning makes every car clean—no dust, 
no dirt, no cinders! It keeps the temperature 
just right for comfort . .. the air fresh and 
wholesome. You sleep like a baby . .. awake 
refreshed. And—-there are wonderful meals at 
1932 prices! 





WESTBOUND 
Lv. Washington ...... (EST) 6:01 PM 
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Lv. St. Louis(Big 4 Ry)(CST) 9:04 AM 
Lv. Chicago 10:05 AM 
Lv. pampaanene ee 2:10 PM 
Lv. Louisville (C. & O. Ry.) 1:30 PM 
Lv. Lexington M 
Ly. Cincinnati 
Ar. Norfolk 
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Report of Chief of Staff 
(Continued from Page 266) 

In view of the vital missions devolv- 
ing upon the Regular Army this modified 
program represents the minimum scale 
upon which we may prudently maintain 
it, yet its existing strength is approxi- 
mately 2,000 officers and 40,000 enlisted 
men short of the recommended figures. 
The expedients to which the War De- 
partment must constantly resort in order 
that the missions assigned the Regular 
Army by the national defense act may 
be even approached can be appreciated 
only by those who have to carry this 
grave responsibility. 

Among the nations of the world the 
United States ranks first in wealth and 
fourth in population, yet each of 16 
others maintains a military establish- 
ment exceeding in strength the aggre- 
gate of our Regular \Army, National 
Guard, and Organized Reserves. The 
largest is the French Army, with its 
total of almost 7,000,000, followed by 
those of Italy and Russia in that order. 
The list includes even such small coun- 
tries as Yugoslavia, Belgium, and Portu- 
gal. 

To organize and maintain such estab- 
lishments practically all major foreign 
powers, except Great Britain, have re- 
sorted to conscription. Pay for the in- 
dividual conscript is insignificant and 
per capita costs are greatly reduced. 
Even so, in most foreign countries a 
much larger proportion of the annual 
budget is devoted to army maintenance 
than is the case in the United States. 
Our expenditures for current military 
activities of the Army have amounted 
for a number of years to between 6 
and 7 per cent of total Federal disburse- 
ments. The best available figures for 
expenditures by some foreign countries 
for similar purposes are: 


Per cent 
BNE Nocececcsccdoceseicest 17.4 
CGD TRPROOED. coccccccccnccca 79 
DT dishtheews<esecqseatands 25.4 
BD. Kcdesoccedesncccecagees 13.1 


Accurate comparisons between the mil- 
itary needs of any two countries are al- 
most impossible to make because of the 
great number of indeterminate factors 
in their respective defense problems. 
It is interesting to note, however, that 
the treaty o% Versailles, under which 
Germany was disarmed, permitted that 
nation of 65,000,000 people to retain a 
professional force of 100,000 for inter- 
nal police and the guarding of frontiers. 
By applying the same ratio to the United 





States, the “police component” of our | 


professional force, exclusive of the quo- 
tas stationed in foreign ons, 
would total abont 190,000 officers and 
men. 

Brief consideration of the distribu- 
tion of our existing Regular Army and 
of the responsibilities devolving upon 
it gives even a clearer impression of 
its inadequate strength. Garrisons of 
important foreign possessions should be 
sufficiently strong to sustain themselves, 
without large reinforcement, for a rea- 
sonable length of time in any emergency. 
The reasons for this are obvious, since 
the exigencies of war may force them 
to depend for a considerable period upon 
their own resources, at the same time 
that their safety may be of the most pro- 
found importance to the United States. 
Yet in no case have we been able to as- 
sign to them the numbers that repeated 
studies show to be demanded by pru- 
dence. 

Essential data concerning these gar- 
risons' appear in the following table 
(strength as of June 30, 1932): 


-——Strength——_, 
Enlisted 

Station Officers men 
DY cetescceeeteedsase 757 13,466 
DEED cecvcsscdenasnuben 418 9,537 
GET PEEND  ccccccecscccce 52 938 
ENED cocccccesesese 633 11,111 
MEE: hatanvcttesaeeseswre 45 719 
PD: tndeasenatadoes viene 10 309 

ENE. necceadenessunchan 1,915 36,080 


Remarks 

Hawaii—Principal naval base in Pacific. 
No great fleet, either ours or foreign, could 
operate across that ocean without possess- 
ing these islands. Thus they constitute our 
great defensive outpost in that ocean. 

Panama—Necessary to permit concentra- 
tion of United States Fleet in either ocean. 
Channel of sea communication between east- 
ern United States and west coast of Seuth 
America, with Asia and with west coast of 
North America. Importance to United States 
in emergency incalculable and might be al- 
most vital. 

Puerto Rico—Most important United States 
possession in Caribbean. Still partly unde- 
veloped. Enlisted personnel native to 
island. 

Philippines—Outpost of American civiliza- 
tion in the western Pacific. Strength given 
includes 65 officers, 6,472 enlisted men, Phil- 
ippine scouts. Important to United States 
as advanced defense base in event of any 
trouble in Far East. 

China—Under present conditions some 
force necessary for insuring observation of 
international treaties. 

Alaska—Small contingent for use in minor 
emergencies. 

Deducting these figures from the total 
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on duty in Washington or passing 
through should visit 


The Army Mutual Aid Association’s 
Office 


Room 1006, Munitions Building 
19th and B Streets 








numbers appropriated for in recent 
years, there is left for continental United 
States approximately 10,085 officers and 
89,170 enlisted men. The numbers ac- 
tually present in continental United 
States on June 30, 1932, were about 
9,750 officers, 820 warrant officers, and 
83,600 enlisted men. 


From this force there is taken per- 
sonnel for all War Department and 
corps area overhead, and for technical 
services, civilian training, school facul- 
ties, and student bodies. It supplies 
personnel for river and harbor develop- 
ment. This particular activity, adminis- 
tered with great success for many years 
by the Army engineers, furnishes the 
officers of that corps the finest possible 
peace-time training for the manifold 
construction, engineering, and procure- 
ment tasks that devolve upon them in 
time of war. A variety of other im- 
portant military and civil duties make 
additional demands upon the available 
strength of the Regular Army. 

After all these essential needs have 
been satisfied there is left in the United 
States for organization into tactical 
units approximately 3,000 officers and 
55,000 men. Due to the requirements 
of civilian training, and because of the 
distribution of existing housing facili- 
ties, these units are scattered in small 
posts and detachments throughout the 
length and breadth of continental United 
States. This reduces transportation ex- 
penses for civilian trainees attending 
summer camps and keeps a smal] num- 
ber of professionally trained soldiers 
available in every section. But in this 
situation combined training by the vari- 
ous arms and services of the Regular 
Army is limited to small concentrations. 
Many garrisons are at such reduced 
strength as to constitute little more than 


} service detachments for local mainte- 
‘nance and for civilian training camps. 


As a result of the heavy special de- 
mands made upon the troops it has be- 
come extremely difficult, and in some 
cases almost impossible, for even the 
smallest units to follow a progressive 
training program. 

As a further consequence of its ex- 
treme dispersion and its paucity of num- 
bers, the Regular Army’s ability to fur- 
nish a small, well-balanced field force 
for prompt employment in emergency 
has been badly impaired. This is a 
matter for real concern, and in itself 
would constitute sufficient support for 
the conclusion of the War Department 
that the regular forces should be in- 
creased by at least 40,000, or approxi- 
mately two war-strength divisions. 

Proposed reduction in commissioned 
officers —Our unfavorable _ situation 
with respect to relative strength in pro- 
fessional forces emphasizes the need for 
the utmost efficiency in the development 
of mobilization plans, in maintaining 
adequate administrative, procurement, 
and supply services and in preparation 
of civilian components to perform their 
functions promptly in emergency. These 
are difficult tasks, and they fall princi- 
pally upon the shoulders of commissioned 
officers. 

It is necessary also to visualize the 
existing force as the framework of a 
much larger war establishment rather 
than as a balanced fighting unit in it- 
self. Of primary importance in a skele- 
tonized army are those elements not 
easily extemporized or quickly developed 
when emergency arises. Aside from a 
large proportion of technical services, 
technical experts, and military instruc- 
tors, such an army should be strong 
im that element most difficult to develop 
and most essential to an army in the 
field—military leadership. From every 
standpoint there is indicated the im- 
portance of an adequate professional offi- 
cer corps. It energizes the whole frame- 
work in peace, and directs the assembly 
and employment of the expanded or- 
ganization in case of war. 

It was with these considerations in 
mind that the General Staff in 1925, 
recommended a minimum strength for 
the professional officer corps of about 
14,000. Repeated analyses of the sub- 





ject have served to confirm the accuracy 
of the conclusions then reached. 

There was nevertheless seriously pro- 
posed in Congress during the past year. 
and actually adopted by the House of 
Representatives, a provision for retiring 
from active service 2,000 of the 12.00% 
Regular officers now on the active list. 
Fortunately, the proposal was rejected 
by the Senate, and shortly after the close 
of the fiscal year the House receded 
from its original position. During the 
time the project was before the Con- 
gress, the War Department many times 
expressed its unalterable opposition 
thereto for reasons which I shall briefly 
discuss. 

No other attack aimed exclusively at 
the Army during the year was so surely 
ealculated to accomplish the disastrous 
emasculation of our defensive system 
as was this one. More than any other 
also it was made the object of popular 
interest and discussion. The great pre 
ponderance of editorial opinion was defi- 
nitely opposed to the cut, though there 
was a small section of the press which 
came to its support. This latter element 
invariably misstated the General Staff's 
motives in combating the project, con- 
stantly assuming that the department 
was actuated solely by a desire to pro- 
tect individual officers from a diminu- 
tion of income. The truth is that this 


phase of the question was never raised 
by the War Department in communica- 
tions to the President, to the Congress, 


or to the public. Departmental oppo- 
sition was based upon principle, upon 
the studied conclusion that under exist- 
ing conditions, and in view of the char- 
acter of our defensive structure, the 
number of officers is already below the 
minimum requirements of national se- 
curity 

Proponents of the retirement Dill 
urged in its support that of the 12,000 
officers now on the active list, only some 
5,000 are actually serving at home and 
abroad with troops of the Regular Es- 





tablishment. This is a cogent reason 
for increasing the strength of the offi- 
cer corps but not for reducing it. The 
normal requirements of troops are ap- 
(Please turn to Page 271) 
ARMY-NAVY GOODS CATALOG, 364 _pazes, 
illustrated, 50 cents. Shows antique and modern 
firearms, swords, medals, ete. Est. 1865. Fran- 
cis Bannerman Sons, 501 Bdwy., New York City. 








McENANY & SCOTT, INC. 
Military Uniforms of Distinction 
Made to measure 
The “Centurion.” The last word in 
Officers’ Fur Felt Caps. 

2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Murray Hill 2-5033 














One Hundred Years 
1832 Continuously on Chestnut Street 
1218-22 Chestnut Street 
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The Leading Military and 
Naval Jewelers of America 
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Miniatures ready for immediate delivery 


Also the Ribbons in Regulation and Miniature 
Size 
Miniature Dies for the Expert Pistol 
and Rifle Medals have been completed. 
and ready for delivery 
——a 
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Early in December 


HEVROLE 






will present 





NEW CA 





of such importance that no person interested 


in the purchase of a low-priced automobile 


can afford to disregard it... 

















MERICA naturally expects big things of Chevrolet— 

world’s largest builder of automobiles for 4 of the past 

6 years.* And again this year America’s confidence is fully 

justified. The new Chevrolet, to appear early in December, 
advances standards in every phase of motoring. 


Chevrolet engineers have packed it with advancement after 
advancement. Fisher body craftsmen have taken advantage 
of an even longer wheelbase to contribute entirely new coach- 
work—including the most fundamental comfort improvement 




















since the closed body appeared. And Chevrolet’s experience, 
together with the marked advantages that naturally accrue 
to the leader in sales, makes possible a price which takes 
account of today’s incomes. 


So keep an open mind on the question of an automobile purchase 
until you see Chevrolet’s Great American Value for 1933. It 
will prove to you, beyond a doubt, that this is the time to buy 
a car, and this is the car to buy. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors 


*1932 position based on latest available registration figures 


“THE LEADER CAN ACCOMPLISH WHAT OTHERS DARE NOT TRY” 

























THE U. S. NAVY 
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THE U. S. MARINE CORPS a 





Fleet Schedule Announced 


The schedule of operations for the 
United States Fleet from Jan. 1 to March 
81, 1933, has been approved by the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Admiral William 
V. Pratt, USN, and, in addition to pe- 
riods for regular training, provides for: 

A cruise of vessels of the Scout- 
ing Force with the USS Saratoga, 
aircraft carrier to the Hawaiian 
Area from Jan. 24 to Feb. 5. 

A fleet problem in which the 
Scouting Force enroute from Ha- 
waiian waters to the west coast of 
the United States will be engaged 
with the Battle Force in the Pacific 
from Feb. 6 to 17, and 

United States Fleet Concentration 
in the San Pedro-San Diego area 
from Feb. 18 to March 81. 

According to the schedule, from Jan. 
1 to 23, the United States Fleet, USS 
Pennsylvania, flagship of Admiral Rich- 
ard H. Leigh, USN, Commander-in-Chief, 
will be in the San Pedro-San Diego area 
engaged in gunnery practices, ship and 
unit tactics. The battleships, cruisers, 
destroyers and carrier divisions, with 
the exception of the USS Saratoga, of 
the Battle Force, USS California, flag- 
ship of Admiral Luke McNamee, USN, 
will remain in that area until Jan. 29. 

On Jan. 24, the USS Augusta, flagship 
of Vice Adm. Frank H. Clark, USN, 
Commander of the Scouting Force, with 
six other heavy cruisers, the USS Lex- 
ington and USS Saratoga, aircraft car- 
riers, and thirteen destroyers of the 
Scouting Force will leave the San Pedro 
San Diego area for Hawaiian waters 
where they will remain until Feb. 5. 

The Battle Force from Jan. 30 to Feb. 
17 will prepare for and participate in 
Fleet Problem XIV in the Pacific with 
the Scouting Force as it returns from the 
Hawalian area to the west coast. 

Upon the completion of the fleet prob- 
lem, vessels of the BattleForce and the 
Scouting Force will rendezvous in the 
southern Californian area for fleet con- 
centration which will continue until 
March 31. 

The USS Arkansas, flagship of Rear 
Adm. Claude C. Bloch, USN, Commander 
of the Training Squadron, will operate 
with the battleships of the Battle Force 
during the first three months of 1933. 
The Wyoming, training ship of that 
squadron, will visit southern ports on 
the east coast and conduct gunnery ex- 
ercises during January and February, 
returning to the New York Navy Yard 
on March 6, remaining there until March 

81. 

Destroyer Division Ten, of the Train- 
ing Squadron, will be engaged in train- 
ing members of the Naval Reserve, dur- 





ing the first quarter of 1933, except the 
USS Hamilton, Claxton, and Fairfax, 
which will operate on the west coast 
with destroyers of the Scouting Force. 

The Minecraft of the Battle Force, 
usually based at Pearl Harbor, T.H., 
will conduct routine exercises in that 
vicinity and participate in the Fleet 
Problem as directed. 

The Submarine Force of the United 
States Fleet will have the following 
schedule: 

Submarine Division 12, composed of 
four fleet submarines, with submarine 
tender USS Holland and rescue vessel 
USS Ortolan, will operate with the Bat- 
tle Force during the fleet problem and 
fleet concentration. 

Submarine Division 3, will remain 
based at Coco Solo, C. Z., and conduct 
routine practices and tactics in that 
area. 

Submarine Squadron 4, normally based 
at Pearl Harbor, T.H., will be in that 
area from Jan. 1 to 11, when the squad- 
ron will cruise to the west coast of the 
United States conducting tactical exer- 
cises enroute. After participating in the 
fleet problem and concentration in the 
San Pedro-San Diego area, this squad- 
ron will return to Pearl Harbor, March 
18. 

Submarine Division 4, will be based 
upon New London, Conn., during the 
first quarter of 1933. 

The Base Force of the United States 
Fleet, composed of various types of sup- 
ply vessels, will furnish services to the 
fleet during this period. 





Case Instruction Pamphlet 


A new case instruction pamphlet cov- 
ering collision and grounding cases, 
serial numbers 41 to 50 has been com- 
pleted, it was announced at the Navy De- 
partment this week. 

A sufficient number of copies of this 
pamphlet are being mailed all ships and 
shore activities to furnish every Line of- 
ficer with a copy which he is to retain 
for his personal files. Upon receipt of 
these pamphlets commanding officers are 
requested to distribute them among the 
commissioned Line officers under their 
command. 





Award Nicaraguan Medals 


The Secretary of the Navy has for- 
warded to Lee Franklin Ourtis, Chief 
Pharmacist’s Mate, USN, Boyce Oren 
Salley, Chief Pharmacist’s Mate, USN, 
and John Quincy Williams, Chief Phar- 
macist’s Mate, Medals of Merit of the 
Republic of Nicaragua awarded them by 
the President of Nicaragua. 
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Gloves, Shirtings, 


Regulation Raincoat Only Requires Seeing to 
* Demand Purchase at the Present Rate of Exchange 


(Branches) 
PORTSMOUTH EDINBURGH MALTA 
OHATHAM PLYMOUTH GIBRALTAR 
WEYMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON LIVERPOOL 


Established 1785 


Our representative, Mr. Wm. Young, 
is now visiting the following Seaports 
on the East Coast: 


Carvel Hall Hotel 
PHILADELPHIA Bellevue Stratford Hotel 
Murray Hill Hotel 


Mr. Young can show you comprehensive sets of all 
NAVAL requirements, including Men’s Hosiery, 
Ties 
Sweaters, and London’s latest designs in Fancy 
Suitings, Overcoatings and Dress Suitings. 


Dec. 3rd to 10th 
Dec. 11th to 16th 
Dec. 17th to 22nd 


Boots, Cardigans and 








Navy Relief Society 


In accordance with Article 53, By- 
Laws of the Navy Relief Society, “The 
Nominating Committee shall give to the 
Secretary of the Society, before Dec. 1, 
a list of at least two candidates for each 
vacancy which will occur in the Board 
of Managers to be filled at the Annual 
Meeting of the Society, such candidates 
being available for attending monthly 
meetings of the Board in Washington,,” 
the Nominating Committee submits the 
following names, for the consideration 
of all in the Naval Service: 

To fill five vacancies on the Board of 
Managers whose term of office have ex- 
pired, for a period of three years. 

Auxiliaries and Representatives in the 
Fleet are therefore earnestly requested to 
send their votes for five Members of the 
Board of Managers, to the Secretary of 
the Society, Room 1047, Navy Depart- 
ment, so that they will reach Washing- 
ton prior to Feb. 1, 1933. 

Candidates for election are not limited 
to those submitted by the Nominating 
Committee, which are given below, but 
any name may be submitted to the Sec- 
retary subject to the restrictions pre- 
scribed by Article 53 of the By-Laws of 
the Society. 

The names are arranged alphabetically 
and do not indicate in any way the 
choice of the Committee. Those marked 
with a * indicate the present incumbents. 

To fill five vacancies on the Board of 
Managers for a period of three years, 
from February 1933: 

Rear Adm. Jehu Chase, USN. 

Mrs. Cary Grayson. 

Capt. Isaac C. Kidd, USN. 

*Lt. Col. L. C. Lucas, USMC. 
*Mrs. O. G. Murfin. 

Mrs. Wm. F. Newton. 

*Capt. Leigh Noyes, USN 
*Adm. J. Strause, USN. 

Vice Adm. C. S. Williams, USN. 

*Mrs. T. S. Wilkinson. 





USNA Schedule of Events 


Following is the schedule of events 
for December at the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Saturday, Dec. 3—1.00 p. m.—Football 
—United States Military Academy of 
West Point, N. Y. (at Philadelphia, 
Pa.); 7.45 p. m—Moving Pictures— 
Mahan Hall, 

Saturday, Dec. 10—4.00-6.15 p. m— 
Informal—Dahlgren Hall; 7.45 & 9.45 
p. m.—Moving Pictures—Mahan Hall; 
9.00-11.30 p. m.—Hop—First, Second and 
Third Classes, Dahlgren Hall. 

Wednesday, Dec. 14—4.00 p. m.—Bas- 
ketball—William and Mary College of 
Williamsburg, Va. 

Saturday, Dec. 17—2.30 p. m—Bas- 
ketball—Columbia University of New 
York, N. Y.; 4.00-6.15 p. m.—Informal— 
Luce Hall; 7.45 & 9.45 p. m.—Moving 
Pictures—Mahan Hall; 9.00-11.30 p. m.— 
Hop—First Olass, Luce Hall. 

Thursday, Dec. 22—6.00 p, m.—Christ- 
mas Carols—Regiment of Midshipmen. 

Saturday, Dec. 24—7.45 p. m.—Moving 
Pictures—Mahan Hall. 

Saturday, Dec. 31—7.45 p. m.—Moving 
Pictures—Mahan Hall; 9.30-12.00 p. m.— 
Officers’ Hop—Luce Hall. 

(All events will be held at Naval Acad- 
emy unless otherwise noted.) 





Navy Transport Sailings 

Chamount—Arrive Guam Dec. 6; 
Leave Dec. 7, arrive Manila Dec. 12; 
leave Jan. 12, 1933, arrive Guam Jan. 
17; leave Jan. 18, arrive Honolulu Jan. 
27; leave Jan. 28, arrive Mare Island 
Feb. 4; leave San Francisco about Feb. 
16 for regular trip to East Coast. 

Henderson—Leave Canal Zone Dec. 3, 
arrive Norfolk, Va. Dec. 10. 

Kittery—Will make next trip to West 
Indies Dec. 7. 





Captain Boone Cited 
Capt. Joel T. Boone, MC, USN, on 
duty at the White House, was presented 
the Silver Star and Purple Heart medals 





by Secretary of War Patrick J. Hurley, 
Nov. 30. 








News of the Coast Guard 


Terminating an active career of over 
48 years in the Federal Service, Judge 
E. P. Harrington retired from actiye 
duty Nov. 30 as Chief Law Officer of the 
United States Coast Guard, ha 
reached the statutory retirement age 
Born in New Bedford, Mass., Noy. 
1862, he first entered the Federal Serviga 
as a clerk in the Auditor’s Office, Treag. 
ury Department. He attended George. 
town University and was graduated from 
that institution with the degrees of 
L.L.B. and L.L.M. In 1908 he was ap 
pointed Law and Contract Clerk, Coast 
Guard Headquarters, serving as the head 
of the law office of the Coast Guard to 
the date of his retirement. His service 
of nearly half a century has been with 
the Treasury Department, and in testi. 
mony of his long and honorable record 
the Secrefary of the Treasury, Mr. Mills, 
extended him the felicitations of the De. 
partment, 

Rear Admiral Hamlet, Commandant 
of the Coast Guard, addressing the ep- 
tire personnel at Coast Guard Headquar- 
ters, who were assembled together, paid 
tribute to the rare record of Judge Har. 
rington. After the presentation of a 
gold watch as a token of the affectionate 
regard in which he was held by all, the 
officers and employees at Coast Guard 
Headquarters extended him their well 
wishes in his new sphere of activity. 

The immediate plans of Judge Har. 
rington, who resides at the Cumberland 
Apartment in this city, contemplate a 
visit to his old home in New Bedford, 
Mass. 

—_—o—— 

The cutter Seneca has permanently 
arrived at her new station, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. Official calls were ex- 
changed with local authorities and they 
have expressed to CG Headquarters 
many thanks for the assignment of the 
vessel, which will prove her value dur- 
ing the hurricane season, as well as at 
all other times. 

—o— 

The past week has been replete with 
rescues by the Service. Outstanding of 
these was the rescue of eight of the nine 
of the crew of the fishing vessel Sea 
Rover off Little Island Coast Guard Sta- 
tion, Virginia, on the night of Nov. 22. 
The breeches buoy was used in the res 
cue, it being impossible to launch a surf- 
boat in the storm. 

aaaiedibaaaes 

The hearings on the Coast Guard ap 
propriation bill before the House Appro 
priations Committee were completed Nov. 
26. 


——“0---- ’ 

The new Coast Guard flying boats Aca- 
mar and Arcturus participated in the 
ceremonies in connection with the U- 
veiling of the memorial to Wilbur and 
Orville Wright at Kitty Hawk, N. C, 
Nov. 19. The weather was very unfa- 
vorable, making it difficult for a number 
of planes, scheduled to arrive, to reach 
Kitty Hawk. 

—_o——__ 

The new Coast Guard cutter Escanaba 
was accepted from the DeFoe Boat & 
Motor Works, Bay City, Michigan, and 
placed in commission, Nov. 23, in com- 
mand of Lt. Comdr. L. W. Perkins. She 
will cruise on Lake Michigan on assis 
tance work and is fitted for ice breaking 
and strenuous cruising duty. No home 
port for the vessel has yet been assigned. 

—o— 
ORDERS TO OFFICERS 

Comdr. (E) H. F. Johnson, assigned tem 
porary duty Escanaba. 

Lt. R. H. Furey, orders detaching him 
from Modoc cancelled. 





Marines Leave Nicaragua 


Corinto, Nicaragua.—The first unit of 
departing Marines embarked for the 
United States Nov. 30. About 300 of 
the force of 700 in the republic arriy 
here from Managua Nov. 29, and le 
the following day. 

The remaining 400 Marines are e 
pected to be evacuated by Jan. 3, 1 
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Report of Chief of Staff 
(Continued from Page 268) 
proximately 6,300 officers, but with the 
reduced number now on the list the de- 
rtment has never been able to assign 
this number. In an effort to provide 
gome relief I initiated during the past 
year an intensive study of the duties 
and functions of all officers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with a view of re- 
ducing the total to the absolute mini- 
mum. That study had not been com- 
pleted at the end of the fiscal year, but 
it is obvious that the number of officers 
made available for troop duty by such 
methods will be insignificant when com- 

pared to the aggregate needs. 

Moreover, if the total strength in offi- 
cers were further reduced, the quotas as- 
signed to duty with troops and to civil- 
ian training would have to suffer far 
more than their proportionate share of 
the loss. This is because the overhead 
and functional requirements of the whole 
Army are largely independent of the 
size and number of tactical units main- 
tained. Unless we are to abandon all 
pretense of carrying out the essential 
provisions of the national defense act, 
and of providing a reasonably effective 
defensive skeleton for this country, these 
requirements must be satisfactorily met. 
Under existing conditions minimum 
numbers only are assigned to the devel- 
opment of mobilization and other pre- 
paratory plans in the War Department 
and in the corps areas; to administra- 
tive duties throughout the Army; to the 
designing, developing, and supplying of 
needed equipment; to duty on staffs and 
faculties of schools; and to the per- 
formance of a great variety of miscel- 
laneous military and civil duties. Re- 
ductions in the size of the Army can 
not affect the importance of these activi- 


ties, nor to any appreciable extent 
their volume. As a consequence, any 
further losses would necessarily be 


largely absorbed by reducing the con- 
tingents on troop duty, serving with 
civilian components, and undergoing in- 
struction at educational institutions. 
That is to say, peace-time training of 
man power, the very basis of all prepara- 
tion designed to produce fighting or- 
ganizations in emergency, would be 
sharply curtailed. An already serious 
situation would be aggravated, and 
steady progress toward a realization of 
the minimum objectives of the national 
defense act would become well-nigh im- 
possible. 

In some of the discussions concerning 
the proposal for retiring 2,000 officers it 
was inaccurately stated that the Regu- 
lar Army’s commissioned strength is 
greatly in excess of that of the British 
Army, the only other military force in 
any of the great powers maintained by 
voluntary recruitment. The fact is that 
there are 12,120 active officers in the 
British Army, not counting any com- 
missioned personnel of the Air Corps, 
nor any of the professional officers in 
the Dominions. Approximately 2,000 offi- 
cers of the air force are considered con- 
stantly available for operation with the 
army, making a total of about 14,120 
professional officers for duty with the 
British Army, compared to our aggre- 
gate of approximately 12,000. In addi- 
tion there are in the British Empire 
6,650 more professional officers on the 
active lists of the Dominions and India. 
I cite these figures as evidence of the 
lack of precision that in general charac- 
terized the arguments advanced by sup- 
Porters of the reduction scheme. 

As a Summary of War Department 
opinion concerning the vital need for a 
strong officer corps, I quote below from 
a letter written in May, 1932, in answer 
to an inquiry from a Member of Con- 
gress : 

Skilled officers, like all other professional 
men, are products of continuous and labori- 
iy Study, training and experience. There 
8 no short cut to the peculiar type of 
knowledge and ability they must possess. 

ied officers constitute the most vitally 
€ssential element in modern war, and the 
pol one that under no circumstances can 

improvised er extemporized. 
be n army can live on short rations, it can 
a insufficiently clothed and housed, it can 
sy a poorly armed and equipped, but 
pa nage it is doomed to destruction with- 
<i rained and adequate leadership of 

Officers. An efficient and sufficient corps 
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of officers means the difference between vic- 
tory and defeat. 

Our small Regular Army would be impo- 
tent, through its own unaided efforts, to 
defend this Nation against powerful and 
sustained attack. Likewise, an unorganized 
and untrained population would be tragical- 
ly helpless in the face of organized and 
trained units. The two parts of the sys- 
tem thus articulate with and complement 
each other to insure that America’s enor- 
mous latent strength would not be dissipated 
through hostile action before it could be 
harnessed into a powerful military machine. 

The only continuing body in which re- 
side the professional knowledge and techni- 
cal skill capable of accumulating, organiz- 
ing, training and leading to victory a na- 
tional army of citizen soldiers is the pro- 
fessional officers corps. Constantly they 
concern themselves with the mobilization 
plans for personnel and material necessary 
in a great emergency, and make every prac- 
ticable prearrangement for the successful 
operation of these plans should need arise. 

Commissioned personnel of the citizen 
components supplement the corps of Regu- 
lars, they give generously and patriotically 
of their time and effort in peace so that, 
as the numerically preponderant mass of 
the officers in an emergency army they may 
function promptly and effectively. But their 
devotion and their efforts in this prepara- 
tion would be wasted without the efficient 
guidance of their mentor—the Regular of- 
ficer. Through schools, study, research and 
practical training, the Regulars devote their 
lives to keep abreast of the times in com- 
plicated and rapidly changing arts and sci- 
ences, and within the limits imposed by 
available opportunity impart the results to 
the officers of the citizen components. 

So I repeat that in the last analysis our 
whole defensive system rests upon the ef- 
ficient performance of a corps of Regular 
officers, sufficient in strength to carry out 
the vitally essential duties imposed upon it 
by the act of 1920. 

Proposed method for effecting reduc- 
tions.—An integral part of the original 
bill for effecting a 16 per cent reduc- 
tion in the officer corps was the method 
provided for its accomplishment. The 
purpose was to retire the older officers 
in each of the several grades. It was 
urged that this would promote efficiency 
by eliminating “deadwood” and by giv- 
ing younger officers the incentive of 
more rapid promotion. 

The claim to increased efficiency was 
based, in both instances, on mistaken 
premises. This action would not accel- 
erate promotion, and it would not elim- 
inate the least efficient of our officers. 

The bill proposed that the reductions 
be absorbed by all grades proportionately 
to their existing strengths. Thus re- 
tirements under the act, except for a 
small additional reduction prescribed for 
the spring of 1933, would not create va- 
ecancies, but the net result would be 
that almost every officer remaining on 
the list would have a considerable num- 
ber of years to serve prior to retire- 
ment. How, then, could there be any 
promotion? Only through deaths and 
miscellaneous separations from the ser- 
vice. An already stagnated situation 
would have become vastly worse, and for 
some years practically every officer of 
the Army would have remained in his 
present grade. 

The second premise presupposes that 
efficiency necessarily varies inversely 
according to age. This erroneous as- 
sumption was probably founded upon 
the fact that in war commanders of com- 
batant units should be comparatively 
young men. But both in peace and war 
there is a multitude of important tasks 
not only performed as well by older men 
as by the younger ones, but in many 
instances far better. The officer corps 
is composed of men between the ages 
of 21 and 64. In the normal case any 
officer showing the least signs of men- 
tal or serious physical deterioration is 
separated from the active list long be- 
fore he reaches the age for statutory 
retirement. As a result most of the men 
remaining in the Army until retired 
by law are highly efficient in the per- 
formance of their duties. With mental 
vigor unimpaired and physical attributes 
still in satisfactory condition, their pe- 
culiar value to the Government lies in 
their fruitful experience and ripened 
judgement—indispensable elements in 
the key positions of every organized 
activity. 

Complete files of efficiency ratings are 
maintained on commissioned personnel. 
These are made out yearly by each 








officer’s immediate superior and then 
forwarded to the War Department, 
where they are carefully analyzed and 
evaluated. On the basis of accumulated 
reports each officer is classified as “su- 
perior,” “excellent,” or “satisfactory,” 
depending upon the degree of success 
he has attained in varied types of duty 
and upon the character and ability he 
has displayed as a military leader. In 
the two higher classifications are in- 
cluded only those officers whose records, 
even in a corps of which the standards 
are exceedingly high, have been out- 
standing. 

Of the officers on the promotion list 
scheduled for retirement under the orig- 
inal provisions of the proposed law there 





were: 
I oa cspadcndcdcnseeece 85 
Lieutenant colonels .......... 104 
BD. 4 vddncvciadcdecccteras 314 
Captains ..ccccccccccccccccese 620 
First lieutenants ............ 668 


Inspection of War Department effi- 
ciency records revealed that 1,082 of 
this number, or 60 per cent, have “supe- 
rior” or “excellent” ratings. It would 
appear that the acme of absurdity had 
been reached in a proposition that would 
deprive the Government of the services 
of.almost eleven hundred of our finest 
and most efficient officers, while at the 
same time retaining on the rolls others 
who in many cases as less able, less ex- 
perienced, and less valuable to the coun- 
try. This defect finally became so ob- 
vious that the bill was amended so as 
to base the proposed retirement on rela- 
tive efficiency. 

No method for accomplishing the pro- 
posed officer reduction could have mate- 
rially ameliorated the demoralizing and 
detrimental effects of the reduction it- 
self. But the inappropriateness of the 
method actually brought forward as part 
of the original bill is indicative of the 
ill-considered nature of the entire proj- 
ect. 

One other phase of the situation that 
would have been created under the bill 
as initially submitted deserves atten- 
tion. A considerable proportion of those 
who would necessarily have passed to 
the list were specially selected for per- 
manent commissions from among emer- 
gency officers of the World War. Their 
original selection was based upon suc- 
cess in war. Their wealth of practical 
experience is of inestimable value in the 
training and educational activities of 
the Army, and the country is to be con- 
gratulated that the defeat of this pro- 
posal saved them for further service. 


Conclusions as to needed strength,— 
I reiterate that the project for organiz- 
ing our Regular forces on a basis of 
14,000 officers and 165,000 enlisted men 
is conservative to a degree. If this pro- 
gram were adopted there would be in 
the United States, after satisfying what 
are believed to be the minimum needs 
of the foreign garrisons, a total of some 
11,200 officers and 120,000 enlisted men. 
This would still be about 50,000 less than 
the strength of the “police component” 
to which continental United States 
would, by comparison with the stand- 
ards of the treaty of Versailles, be en- 
titled, and the complete organization 
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would be more than 100,000 less than 
the professional force authorized in 1920 
by the national defense act. 

I am of the earnest conviction that 
with the return of more nearly normal 
economic conditions there should be 
adopted a continuing governmental pol- 
icy fixing the strength of the Regular 
Army at approximately the figures I 
have given. 


Promotion and Pay of Officers 


Almost inevitably there must enter 
into any consideration of our profes- 
sional officer corps the subjects of pro- 
motion and pay. Proper policies with 
respect to them are exceedingly difficult 
to evolve—particularly in view of the 
extraordinary conditions resulting from 
the sudden increase in officer strength 
just after the World War. 

Promotion.—A flow of promotion which 
will bring officers to successive grades 
at reasonable ages is essential to pro- 
gressive and thorough training of mili- 
tary leaders. It is in addition a power- 
ful stimulant to morale, since gradual 
advancement to positions of increased 
responsibility, authority, and official 
rank is almost the sole reward conferred 
by the Government for efficient and loyal 
military service. Extreme stagnation 
destroys initiative, saps ambition, and 
encourages routine and perfunctory per- 
formance of duty. 

While an unreasonably rapid flow of 
promotion is as detrimental as is an 
abnormally slow one, in our case the 
difficulty is entirely on the side of slug- 
gishness. This condition is aggravated 
by the fact that there are whole groups 
of comparatively older officers in the 
middle and lower grades who will com- 
plete their active service with little or 
no advancement in rank. On the list 
today are about 1,885 captains more 
than 40 years of age. Even in the grade 
of first lieutenant there are some 234 
in this age range. 

Some of our promotion difficulties are 
traceable directly to the existence of the 
“hump”’—a large group of officers com- 
missioned during and immediately after 
the World War. With substantially 
equal amounts of commissioned service 
the senior officers in this group will 
eventually be colonels, while the juniors 
of the same group will still be in the 
grade of captain. Officers just below 
the World War contingent, although 
they entered the service as second lieu- 
tenants at normal ages, are facing the 
prospect of remaining in company grades 
up to and beyond the age of 50. 

But without regard to the existence 
of the hump the promotion rate is still 
far from satisfactory. It has been 
rather generally agreed that under 
peace-time conditions officers commis- 
sioned at an average age of 24 should 
normally reach the grade of captain at 
about 33-34, major at 39-41, lieutenant 
colonel at 46-47, and colonel at 50-52. 
Such a rate permits progressive train- 
ing, brings increased responsibility and 
authority at reasonable ages, and gives 
to officers some 12 to 14 years in which 
to serve in the highest grades. Statis- 
tics show that under present methods 

(Please turn to Page 275) 
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“Nawal power is the natural defense of the United States.’—JoHN ADAMS. 





PRESIDENT HOOVER HAS SAID that the first and most solemn obligation 
of the Federal Government is National Defense. Under our wise system of 
government, the responsibility for the discharge of this obligation rests upon the 
Chief Executive and the Congress. The character and extent of that responsibility 
are outlined for them by the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chief of Operations 
of the Navy. When these spokesmen for the Services have given their views, their 
duty ends, and that of the President and the Congress begins. 


We call attention to what are obvious truths in order to emphasize to the 
country the high importance of the views expressed in his annual report by General 
MacArthur, Chief of Staff. With a statesmanship that takes into account the 
dangerous potentialities of international relations, with an expert knowledge of 
the military needs of his country, and with a devoted appreciation of the measures 
essential to efficiency, General MacArthur has presented the facts to his civilian 
superiors in a way that is easy even for the average man to understand. There 
may be differing opinions as to the methods by which the goals fixed by General 
MacArthur should be reached. That is relatively unimportant. The important 
thing is for the country to consider with care the deliberately formed judgments 
of the man who is the head of the Army and who with unselfish purpose is 
seeking to guide the people so that their homes and rights and interests shall 
not be invaded or infringed. We print the report in this issue, and not only 
to the Army and Navy, but to the civilian leaders of the Nation we commend 
its careful reading and urge action which will realize the effective and efficient 
Service that is General MacArthur’s aim. 





PRESIDENT-ELECT ROOSEVELT SHOULD reconsider his reported purpose 
to cut Naval Appropriations $100,000,000 and, as part thereof, reduce naval con- 
struction. He will enter upon his Administration in a world aroused against the 
United States, Europe because of our refusal to cancel the debts and Japan because 
of our intransigeant attitude in connection with Manchuria. Further, he will 
take charge of foreign relations immediately following the failure of the Geneva 
Disarmament negotiations, and failure it is despite the optimistic statements which 
are being made in every capital in the world, including our own. What were the 
causes of that failure? Basically, the age long suspicions of each other entertained 
by European nations, their clashing vital interests, and their policies of manifest 
destiny. President Hoover sought to save the Conference when last summer it 
was nearing the rocks by proposing a one-third cut in strength. That proposal 
was submerged by others emanating from every Great Power and all designed to 
promote the advantage of the originating country. Discussion disclosed that no 
such comprehensive agreement as public opinion in the United States hoped for 
could be achieved, and at this late date admittedly all that can be expected is the 
confirmation in treaty form of the conclusions expressed in the Geneva adjournment 
resolution last summer: Prohibition of air attacks upon civilian population, 
limitation of military aircraft and full publicity as to civil aircraft, limitation of 
the calibre of artillery, limitation of the unit tonnage of tanks, and prohibition 
of gas and bacteriological warfare. In the light of foreign attitude and the 
knowledge that armaments are relative, the safety of the United States demands 
the inauguration of a naval program which will assure a Fleet such as the London 
Treaty permits. Instead of curtailment of the Navy by any such sum as Mr. 
Roosevelt indicated he favored, there should be a substantial increase in the 
categories of ships of which we stand in need. Let us hope Mr. Roosevelt was 
misquoted or that he has spoken before he has all the facts essential to wise 
decision. 





CONGRESS WILL ENTER UPON ITS duties next week impressed by what it 
conceives to be the vox populii as expressed in the elections. Already some of its 
members are proclaiming that the people endorsed the Democratic platform, lock, 
stock and barrel, and, consequently, to quote Senator Robinson, the democratic 
leader in the Senate, “the democrats intend to do everything in their power at the 
short session to respond to the obligations which rest on them.” To carry out the 
plank requiring a reduction of National Defense expenditures “fast approaching 
a billion dollars,” Senator McKellar is urging a cut of $150,000,000 in Army and 
Navy items, which is slightly less than one-fourth of the total appropriations for 
the two Services. Mr. Collins is stropping his knife and shaving wherever he can. 
The Administration, in an endeavor to make it impossible for the democrats to 
undercut the budget, has formulated estimates at the lowest possible point, in 
connection with the Army to the hurt of man power among the civilian components, 
but not in the Regular establishments, and in the Navy and Marine Corps to the 
extent of man power reduction as well as in further ship lay-ups. It is known 
the Economy Act will be continued for the next fiscal year, and there are reports 
that a pay reduction of 10 per cent will be recommended. We are hopeful, on the 
other hand, that the Economy Act will be amended as common fairness demands 
so that the inequalities found especially in the pay freezing provision will be 
eradicated. We are unable to establish that there is any truth in the report of a 
flat 10 per cent pay cut, but it is true that the reenlistment allowances will be 
recommended for abolition. These proposals deserve sharp rejection by Congress, 
because they are manifestly injurious to efficient service, and conditions in these 
times demand such kind of service. 








Service Humor 











Alters the Situation 
Sailor: “Honey, would you love me 
just as much if I told you I was broke?” 
Girl: “You aren’t, are you?” 
Sailor: “No.” 
Girl: “Certainly I would, darling!” 
—Colorado Lookout. 
a a ae 
No Need to Worry 
A consultation took place in the Sick 


ay: 
First Class: “Why worry about a 


cavity?’ 

Second Class: “Yes, what is a cavity? 
Only a hole.” 

Third Class: “Yes, and what is a 
hole? Nothing.” 

Apprentice: “Why worry about noth- 
ing?’ 

—Arklite. 
a 
Off His Post 
Judge: “What’s the charge, officer.” 
Officer: “He took an apple and two 


bananas from the front of a grocery 
store, your honor.” 
Judge: “Sixty days for impersonating 


an officer.” 
Quadrangle. 
—o——_ 
With High Heels 

Mrs. Runabout: “These shoes have 
such short vamps. Do you like the 
short vamps?” 

Her Absent-Minded Husband: “Can’t 
say that Ido. I prefer the tall, willowy 
kind.” 

—Pa. Guardsman. 
—_o0——_ 
Whoa 

The whole regiment knew that the 
colonel] was a bad horseman, and when 
the order to move off was given, the 
band struck up the regimental march. 
The colonel’s horse was not fond of 
music, and everybody was interested in 
its antics—so interested that the front 
rank of the first company bunched up 
in the middle. “Ease off,” shouted the 
captain of the first company. “No ’e 
ain’t,” shouted a recruit, “but ’e soon 
will be.” 

—Walla-Walia. 
—o——_ 
Oh Hell! 

He was indignant. He called up the 
newspaper office: “I noticed in todays 
paper that you have announced my death 
from flu.” 

“Is that so?’ replied the telephone 
girl. “And where are you speaking from 
now ?” 

—N., Y. Natl. Guardsman, 
(1) 


Chivalry 

It was a very wet night, and the last 
bus was full inside, when the conductor 
asked: “Will any gentleman go up on 
the top to oblige a lady?” 

There was no response so the inquiry 
was repeated, but still there was no 
response. At last one male passenger 
remarked, “Are you sure that she is a 
lady, not some poor woman.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the conductor without 
hesitation, “She’s a lady all right.” 

“A well dressed lady?’ persisted the 
passenger. 

“Yes, a thoroughly well-dressed, fash- 
ionable lady,’ the conductor assured 
him. 

“Then,” said the passenger settling 
himself more firmly in his seat, “She 
ean afford to take a cab home.” 

—Naval Academy Log. 





ASK THE JOURNAL 


END your queries to the ARMY 

AND NAVY JOURNAL QUES. 
TION EDITOR and an answer will 
be given as soon as possible after 
receipt, either in. this column or by 
mail. Questions relative to living 
conditions at Army posts or Navy 
shore stations will be answered in 
detail by letter. 











M. M. F.—The pension paid to a 
widow of a World War Veteran without 
children is $30 a month. In order tobe 
eligible for the pension it is necessary 
that the veteran’s death be directly 
traced to his war service. 


—_— 9—— 


M. M. B.—The new eligible list for 
master, technical and staff sergeants, 
Medical Department, will be published 
about the first of January. 

A lineal list of staff sergeants, Medical 
Department, is not available at the pres 
ent time, owing to the amount of work 
involved to compile such a list, the office 
of the Surgeon General cannot draft one 
at this time. They expect to do so some 
time in the future and we will publish 
it when available. 

—o——_ 


J. S. L—Application for admittance 
to the Naval Home at Philadelphia 
should be made to the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, Navy Department, Washington, D, 
C. Admittance to the home is limited to 
honorably discharged Navy men who 
served during a war or who were given 
a medical discharge for an injury con- 
tracted in line of duty. In either case, 
the man must now be found to be un- 
able to perform manual labor. 

Application for admittance to the 
Coast Guard should be made to the Com- 
mandant, U.S.C.G., Washington, D. C, 
and full details as to requirements will 
be furnished, 





IN THE JOURNAL 











10 Years Ago 
Army defeated Navy, 17 to 14, in one 
of the most thrilling football games ever 
played by the service teams. Smythe, 
Army quarterback, led the winning Cadet 


attack. 
—_o—_ 


20 Years Ago 
“Big” Brown, Navy left guard, kicked 
two field goals to win the annual Army- 
Navy football for his team at Fr: anklin 
Field, Philadelphia. 


—_ 
30 Years Ago 

Before a record crowd of 25,000, Army 

defeated Navy in football, Nov. 29, 2 


to 8 With Bunker carrying the ball 
the Army tandem play proved too much 
for the lads from Annapolis. 

——9——— 


40 Years Ago 
The great athletic event of the yeah 
the football match between the Military 
and Naval Academies, was won by 
Navy, 12 to 4, before a vast crowd of 
5,000 on the West Point field. 
—_o-—_ 


60 Years Ago 
The National Rifle Association —_ 
its annual meeting in New York 
with Colonel Church in the chair. 
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ARMY ORDERS 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


MAY. GEN. J. L. DeWITT, The QMG 
Capt. Elisha K. Henson, Ft. Francis E. 
Warren, Wyo., to Fitzsimons General Hos- 
pital, Denver, Colo., report Army retiring 
poard for examination. (Nov. 28.) 

Capt. Edward H. Besse, Baltimore, Md., 


detailed with OR, 3rd C. A., in addition to 
other duties. (Nov. 28.) 

Maj. Wm. H. Kasten, from duty with 
QMC, on arrival U. S., detailed OR, 3rd 
c. A. Du Bois, Pa., on completion tour 
foreign service in Hawaiian Dept. (Nov. 


28.) 

Capt. Herbert C. Mitchell, returning from 
foreign service in Philippines, from assign- 
ment Detroit procurement planning office, 
Detroit, Mich., assigned station at Totten, 
N. Y. (Nov. 29.) 

1st Lt. William R. Mackinnon, from Chi- 
cago qm. depot, Chicago, Ill., on completion 
present tour of instruction at American Bak- 


ing Institute, assigned to Ft. Benning, Ga., 
report for duty as asst. to comdt. School 
for Bakers and Cooks. (Nov. 30.) 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
MAJ. GEN. R. U. PATTERSON, The SG 
Medical Corps 
Maj. Wm. K. Evans, having been found 
by Army retiring board incapacitated for 
active service on account of disability inci- 


dent thereto, his retirement, Nov. 30, an- 
nounced. (Nov. 25.) 
lst Lt. Harry B. Ditmore, having been 


found by Army retiring board incapacitated 
for active service on account of disability 


incident thereto, his retirement, Nov. 30, 
announced. (Nov. 25.) 
Col. Kent Nelson, assigned Ft. Snelling, 


Minn., on completion present tour foreign 
service in Philippine Dept. (Nov. 25.) 

Col. Leartus J. Owen, having been found 
by Army retiring board incapacitated for 
active service on account of disability inci- 
dent thereto, his retirement, Nov. 30, an- 
nounced. (Nov. 26) 

Maj. Ralph Duffy, having been found by 
Army retiring board incapacitated for active 
service on account of disability incident 
thereto, his retirement, Nov. 30, announced. 
(Nov. 26.) 

Capt. Chas. C. Gill, from Letterman Gen- 
eral Hospital, Pres. of S. F., Calif., sail 
March 24 for Hawaiian Dept. (Nov. 28.) 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT 

MAJ. GEN. F. W. COLEMAN, C. of F. 

Lt. Col. Carl C. Oakes, Washington, D. C., 
to Army and Navy General Hospital, Hot 
Springs Nat’l Park, Ark., for treatment. 
(Nov. 26.) 

Capt. Chester J. Dick, having been found 
by Army retiring board incapacitated for 
active service on account of disability not 
incident thereto, his retirement from active 
service, Nov. 30, announced. (Nov. 29.) 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

MAJ. GEN. LYTLE BROWN, C. of E. 
Col. Wm. B. Ladue, having attained the 
age of 64 years, Nov. 26, his retirement 
from active service, Nov. 30, announced. 
(Nov. 26.) 
2nd Lt. Edward A. Brown, jr., from as- 
sistant to district engr., St. Louis, Mo., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 15, report as assistant 
to district engr., Pittsburgh, Pa., engineer 


district. (Nov. 26.) 
Capt. Ellis E. Haring, from 103rd Div., 
Denver, Colo., from detail with OR, as- 


signed Washington, D. C., for duty as as- 
sistant to Director Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital 
(Dec. 1.) 

SIGNAL CORPS 
MAJ. GEN. I. J. CARR, CSO 

Col. Frank J. Griffin, having been found 
by Army retiring board incapacitated for 
active service on account of disability inci- 


dent thereto, his retirement, Nov. 30, an- 
hounced. (Nov. 25.) 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 
CH. J. E. YATES, C. of Ch. 
The appointment of ist Lt. Vernon P. 


Jaeger, Ch-Res., as chaplain (first lieuten- 
ant), Regular Army, is announced; he will 
— Ft. Sheridan, Ill., for duty. (Nov. 
29.) 

CAVALRY 

MAJ. GEN. G. V. HENRY, C. of Cav. 

1st Lt. Thomas L. Harrold, from assign- 
ment 3rd Cav., Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt., on 
completion tour foreign service in Philip- 
Pines, to West Point, N. Y¥., report Superin- 
tendent, U. S. Military Academy, for assign- 
ment. (Nov. 28.) 

Capt. Einar N. Schjerven, Fitzsimons Gen- 
eral Hospital, Denver, Colo., report Army 
retiring board of Fitzsimons General Hos- 
Pital for examination by board. (Nov. 29.) 
MAJ. GE FIELD ARTILLERY 

om N. HARRY G. BISHOP, C. of FA 
-nd Lt. Francis E. Fellows, assigned 7th 


ARMY PROMOTION STATUS 


Promotions and vacancies on the promo- 
tion list (cumulative) since Nov. 25, 1932: 

Last promotion to the grade of Col.— 
Henry Hossfeld, FA, No. 30, Page 159, July, 
1932, A.L. and Dir. Vacancies—None. Se- 
nior Lt. Col.—Isaac 8S. Martin, Cav. 

Last promotion to the grade of Lt. Col.— 
Frank K. Ross, FA, No. 618, Page 161. Va- 
ecancies—None. Senior Major—Oral E. Clark, 
Inf. 

Last promotion to the grade of Maj.— 
Charles R. Johnson, jr., Cav., No. 2355, 
Page 167. Senior Capt.—William C. Me- 
Mahon, Inf. 

Last promotion to the grade of Capt.— 
Edward C. Johnson, Inf., No. 5818, Page 
179. Vacancies—None. Senior 1st Lt.—John 
C. Grable, SC. 

Last promotion to the grade of 1st Lt.— 
Charles H. McNutt, CE, No. 8525, Page 189. 
Vacancies—None. Senior 2nd Lt.—Herman 
W. Schull, jr., CE. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


WISCONSIN 

Edward Felix of Eau Claire, Wis., is 
hereby commissioned second lieutenant, In- 
fantry, with rank from Oct. 18, 1932, and 
having qualified under this commission as 
required by existing regulations, is assigned 
to Company “B,” 128th Infantry, Wisconsin 
National Guard, vice 2nd Lt. Joe R. Erpen- 
bach, Inf., resigned. 2nd Lt. Felix will 
report at once in person to the Command- 
ing Officer, Company “B,”’ 128th Infantry, 
for duty. 

Edmund R. Schroeder of Oconto, Wis.a 
is hereby commissioned second lieutenant, 
Infantry, with rank from Aug. 25, 1932, and 
having qualified under this commission as 
required by existing regulations, is assigned 
to Company “C,” 127th Infantry, Wiscon-: 
sin National Guard, vice 2nd Lt. Arthur H. 
Petersen, Inf., promoted. 2nd Lt. Schroeder 
will report at once in person to the Com- 
manding Officer, Company C, 127th Infantry, 
for duty. 

Ray A. Nichols of Milwaukee, Wis., is 
hereby commissioned second lieutenant, Field 
Artillery, with rank from Oct. 13, 1932, and 
having qualified under this commission as 
required by existing regulations, is assigned 
to Battery “D,” 12ist Field Artillery, Wis- 
consin National Guard, vice 2nd Lt. Mar- 
shall L. Stone, FA, promoted. 2nd Lt. Nich- 
ols will report at once in person to the 
Commanding Officer, Battery “D,” 121st 
Field Artillery, for duty. 








Ary C. Berry, Ft. Sam Houston, 
await retirement. 


Capt. 
Tex., proceed to home, 
(Nov. 29.) 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 
MAJ. GEN. JOHN W. GULICK, C. of CAC 
1st Lt. Joe F. Simmons, assigned 13th 
CA, Ft. Barrancas, Fla., on completion tour 
foreign service in Panama. (Nov. 25.) 

Capt. Chas. H. Stewart, having been found 
by Army retiring board incapacitated for 
active service on account of disability inci- 
dent thereto, his retirement, Nov. 30, an- 
nounced. (Nov. 25.) 

Col. Howard S. Miller, upon own applica- 
tion, retired from active service Dec. 31, 
after more than 35 years service. (Nov. 25.) 

2nd Lt. Geo. E. Keeler, jr., to Ft. Monroe, 
Va., on completion tour foreign service in 
Panama. (Nov. 26.) 

Lt. Col. Frank Geere, now en route from 
Hawaiian Dept., from assignment at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to Washington, D. C., 
Chief Coordinator for temporary duty upon 
completion of which he will proceed to 
Kansas City, Mo., for station. (Nov. 30.) 

INFANTRY 

MAJ. GEN. 8. 0. FUQUA, C. of Inf. 

2nd Lt. Meyer A. Braude, relieved detail 
in AC from Randolph Fid., Tex., to 2nd In- 
fantry, Ft. Brady, Mich. (Nov. 25.) 

Capt. Earl G. McMillen, upon own applica- 


tion, retired from active service, Dec. 31, 
after more than 23 years’ service. (Nov. 
25.) 


Maj. Charles B. Lyman, from Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kan., April 7, detailed as member 
GSC, proceed to Ft. Hamilton, N. Y., report 
1st Div., for duty with General Staff. (Nov. 
25.) 

Capt. Emile J. Boyer, from Oklahoma 
National Guard, Durant, Okla., assigned Ft. 
Sam Houston, Tex. (Nov. 25.) 

1st Lt. Carroll N. Pearce, having been 
found by Army retiring board incapacitated 
for active service on account of disability 
incident thereto, his retirement, Nov. 30, 
announced. (Nov. 25.) 





FA, Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. on completion 
tour foreign service in Hawaii. (Nov. 29.) 








(Continued on Neart Page) 


Status of Promotion in Services 


NAVY PROMOTION STATUS 
Dec. 2, 1932 

The following shows the name of the ju- 
nior officer in the ranks indicated: 

Rear Adm. E. B. Larimer, Capt. A. T. 
Beauregard, Comdr. E. Buckmaster, Lt. 
Comdr, J. B. Sykes, Lt. J. R. Ruhsenbeiger. 

Medical Corps 


Rear Adm. A. W. Dunbar, Capt. J. G. 
Ziegler, Comdr. R. M. Lhamon, Lt. Comdr. 
H. C. Johnston, Lt. T. F. Wienert. 

Dental Corps 

Comdr, A. G. Lyle, Lt. Comdr. H. G. 

Ralph, Lt. E. H. Delaney. 
Supply Corps 
Rear Adm. J. J. Cheatham, Capt. EB. A, 


Cobey, Comdr. 8. R. White, Lt. Comdr. D. 
F. Zimmerman, Lt, J. P. Burke, Lt. (jg) 
W. J. Laxson. 

Chaplain Corps 


Capt. BE. A. Duff, Comdr. T. L. Kirkpat- 
rick, Lt. Comdr. J. M. Hester, Lt. G. L. 
Markle. 

Construction Corps 
Rear Adm. H. G. Gillmor, Capt. J. O. 


Gawne, Comdr. F. G. Crisp, Lt. Comdr. A. 


S. Pitre, Lt. J. J. Scheibeler. 
Civil Engineer Corps 
Capt. R. Whitman, Comdr. R. D. Spald- 
ing, Lt. Comdr. R. R. Yates, Lt. R. P. Carl- 
son. 


MARINE CORPS PROMOTION STATUS 
Dec. 2, 1932 
Last Commissioned Will make number 
in grade indicated on 
next vacancy. 
Colonel 
William P. Upshur BH. W. Banker, AQM 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Ross E. Rowell Harold H. Utley 
Major 
Samuel C. Cumming Gilder D. Jackson, jr. 
Captain 
John W. Cunningham Adolph Stahlberger 
First Lieutenant 
Peter P. Schrider Edw. T. Peters 


MARINE CORPS 


No changes were announced Nov. 20 to 25, 
inclusive. 





Nov. 26, 1932 

Capt. J. D. Colomy, detached Headquar- 
ters Dept. of the Pacific, San Francisco, 
Calif., to Asiatic Station via the USS Chau- 
mont, which sailed from San Francisco, 
Calif., on Nov. 17. 

Capt. R. L. Montague, detached First 
Brig., Haiti, to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Wash., D. C., via the Dec. trip of the USS 
Kittery. 

2nd Lt. J. P. McCaffery, detached MCB, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to MB, NYd, Pearl 
Harbor, T. H., via the SS Mariposa, sched- 
uled to sail from Los Angeles, Calif., on or 
about Dec. 16. 

No changes were announced on Nov. 28. 

Nov. 29, 1932 
F. A, Barker, detached Fourth 
Regiment, Shanghai, China, to Dept. of the 
Pacific via the USS Chaumont, scheduled 
to sail from Shanghai on or about Dec. 27. 

Maj. G. H. Osterhout, detached fourth 
Regiment, Shanghai, China, to Dept. of the 
Pacific via the USS Chaumont, scheduled 
to sail from Shanghai on or about Dec. 27. 

Capt. J. P. Brown, detached AL, Peiping, 
China, to Dept. of the Pacific via the USS 
Chaumont, scheduled to sail from Chin- 
wangtao, China, on or about Dec. 22. 

1st Lt. R. A. Boone, detached Fourth Regi- 
ment, Shanghai, China, to Dept. of the Pa- 
cific via the USS Chaumont, scheduled to 
sail from Shanghai on or about Dec. 27. 
1st Lt. W. M. Mitchell, detached MD, AL, 
Peiping, China, to Dept. of the Pacific via 
the USS Chaumont, scheduled to sail from 
Chinwangtao, China, on or about Dec. 22. 
ist Lt. M. L. Shively, detached Fourth 
Regiment, Shanghai, China, to Dept. of the 
Pacific via the USS Chaumont, scheduled to 
sail from Shanghai on or about Dec, 27. 
2nd Lt. M. W. Schaeffer, detached Fourth 
Regiment, Shanghai, China, to Dept. of the 
Pacific, via the USS Chaumont, scheduled 
to sail from Shanghai on or about Dec. 27. 
Ch. Qm. Clk. D. C. Buscall, detached 
Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China, to Dept. 
of the Pacific via the USS Chaumont, sched- 
uled to sail from Shanghai on or about 
Dec, 27. 

Ch. .Qm. Clk. W. J. Gray, detached MB, 
NYd, Cavite, P. I, to Fourth Regiment, 
Shanghai, China, via the USS Chaumont, 
scheduled to sail from Manila, P. I., on 
or about Dec. 15, 

Qm. Clk. Ray. O’Toole,. detached Fourth 


Lt. Col. 








(Continued on.Neaxt Page) 


NAVY ORDERS 


Nov. 23, 1982 

Comdr. J. F. Connor, det. 3rd Nav. Dist., 
New York, N. Y., on Dec. 31; to home, re- 
lieved all active duty. 

Lt. (jg) H. E. Mauldin (MC), granted 
sick leave one month; wait orders at Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

Lt. Joseph Connolly (DC), det. USS Ari- 
zona about Feb. 14; to Marine Barracks, 
Parris Island, 8S. C. 

Lt. J. BE. McNanamy (CHC), det. USS 
Maryland; continue trtmt. Nav. Hosp., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Lt. T. C. Miller (CHC), det. Rec. Ship 
at San Francisco; to USS Maryland. 

Nov. 25, 1982 

Lt. R. H. Hillenkoetter, ors. June 24 and 
desp. modi. of Oct. 10 and 11 revoked; det. 
Blectroal Mission to Nicaragua; to aide and 
flag lit. on staff, Comdr. Special Service 
Squadron. 

Lt. (jg) J. A. Edwards, det. Subm, Base, 
New London, Conn.; to Submarines, Asiatic 
Station. 

Lt. (jg) E. C. folger, 
Base, New London, Conn.; 
Asiatic Station. 

Lt. (jg) EB. L. Monagin, on disch, trtmt. 
Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif.; to home, re- 
lieved all active duty. 

Ens. W. G. Chapple, det. Subm. Base, 
New London, Conn.; to submarines, Asiatic 
Station. 

Ens. W. N. Wylie, det. Subm. Base, New 
London, Conn.; to submarines, Asiatic Sta- 
tion. Nov. 28, 1982 
Lt. (jg) Edward J. Burke, det. Submarine 
Base, New London, Conn.; to USS 8-10. 

Lt. (jg) William B. Ferrall, det. Submarine 
Base, New London, Conn.; to USS Bonita. 

Lt. (jg) Michael F. D. Flaherty, det. Sub- 
marine Base, New London, Conn.; to USS 
Argonaut. 

Lt. (jg) Thomas L. Greene, det. Submarine 

New London, Conn.; to USS 8-28. 
Lt. (jg) Richard C. Lake, det. Submarine 
New London, Conn.; to USS Nautilus. 
Lt. (jg) Rob R. McGregor, det. Submarine 
New London, Conn.; to USS S-14. 

Lt. (jg) Raymond J. Moore, det. Submarine 
Base, New London, Conn.; to USS 8-23. 

Ens. Edward Brumby, det. Submarine Base, 
New London, Conn.; to USS S-47. 

Ens. Martin C. Burns, det. Submarine Base, 
New London, Conn.; to USS 8-11, 

Ens. James W. Davis, det. Submarine Base, 
New London, Conn. ; to USS 8-44, 

Ens. Paul W. Hanlin, det. Submarine Base, 
New London, Conn.; to USS 8-20. 

Ens. Frederic C. Lucas, jr., det. Submarine 
Base, New London, Conn.; to USS Bonita. 

Ens. Ray E. Malpass, det. Submarine Base, 
New London, Conn.; to USS 8-16. 

Ens. Robert L. Moore, jr., det. Submarine 
Base, New London, Conn.; to USS S-23. 

Ens. Herman A. Pieczentkowski, det. Sub- 
marine Base, New London, Conn.; to Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, for temporary duty. 

Ens. Donald J. Sass, det. Submarine Base, 
New London, Conn.; to USS 8-29. 

Ens. Thomas L. Wogan, det. Submarine 
Base, New London, Conn.; to submarines, 
Asiatic Station. 

Lt. (jg) Alvin R. Carpenter (MC), det. 
Marine Barracks, Parris Island, S. C., about 
Jan. 2; te Naval Hospital, Parris Island, 
. <. 

Lt. George C. Calnan (CC), det. Naval Air 
Sta., Lakehurst, N. J., about Feb. 1; to USS 
Akron, 

Ch. Carp. Lars J. Larson, det. fleet Air 
Base, Pearl Harbor, T.H., in Feb.; to USS 
Saratoga. 

Ch. Carp. George W. Steeves, det. USS 
Saratoga in Feb.; to Fleet Air Base, Pearl 
Harbor, T.H. 


jr., det. Subm, 
to submarines, 


Nov. 29, 1932 
Lt. (jg) William Seavey Parsons, det. USS 
8-28; to USS R-4, 


Ens. Charles E. McCombs, det. USS Hale; 
to USS Talbot. 

Ens. Clyde B. Stevens, jr., det. Submarine 
Base, New London, Conn.; to USS Barra- 
cuda. 

Gunner James M. Hale, to duty USS Hop- 
kins. 
Ch. Mach. Robert I. Hart, det. Naval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis, Md.; to USS Kalmia, 
ASIATIC DESPATCH ORDERS 

Nov. 21, 1932 
Lt. (jg) H. T. Jarrell, det. USS Guam; to 
American Legation, Peiping, China. 
Lt. Comdr. E. C. Ebert (MC), det. 16th 
Nav. Dist.; to USS Houston. 
Lt. Comdr. L. B. Marshall (MC), det. USS 
Houston; to 16th Naval District. 
Bosn. R. L. Ward, to USS Black Hawk for 
assignment. 

Nov. 30, 
Lt. (jg) P. D. Gross, Pose uss Cole: about 
Dec. 15; to USS Eagle No. 58. 
Lt. Comdr. H. W. Johnson (CEC), det. 
Naval Operating Base, San Diego, about 





Feb. 5; to Asiatic Sta. 
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Marine Corps Orders 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
Regiment, Shanghai, China, to Dept. of the 
Pacific via the USS Chaumont, scheduled to 
sail from Shanghai on or about Dec. 27. 
Nov. 30, 1932 

Lt. Col. Lauren 8S. Willis assigned to duty 
at MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

Maj. Peter C. Geyer, detached MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., to Headquarters Dept. of 
the Pacific, San Francisco, Calif. 

Capt. Field Harris, detached First Brigade, 
Haiti, to VS Squadron 15M, USS Lexington, 
NAS, San Diego, Calif. 

ist Lt. Charles C. Brown, detached AL, 
Peiping, China to Dept. of the Pacific via 
the USS Chaumont scheduled to sail from 
Chinwangtao, China on or about Dec. 22. 

2nd Lt. Forest C. Thompson, on or about 
Dec. 3 detached Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md., to MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2nd Lt. Harvey C. Tschirgi, on or about 
Dec. 3 detached Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md., to MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Army Orders 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 

Col. LaVerne L. Gregg, appointed as act- 
ing quartermaster, recruiting district of 
Florida, while on recruiting duty at Jack- 
sonville. (Nov. 28.) 

Maj. Leslie T. Saul, now under treatment 
at Walter Reed General Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., from assignment Ft. Howard, 
Md., assigned Washington qm. depot, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Nov. 30.) 

The following assigned to 34th Inf., Ft. 
Geo. G. Meade, Md., on completion tour for- 
eign service in China: Maj. Charles W. 
Ryder and Maj. Walton H. Walker. (Nov. 
30 


.) 

Capt. Walter L. Sherfey, baving been 
found by Army retiring board incapacitated 
for active service on account of disability 
incident thereto, his retirement, Nov. 30, an- 
nounced. (Nov. 30.) . 

Capt. Claude M. Adams, from Ft. Screven, 
Ga., to Ft. Moultrie, 8. C., report comdg-, 
officer for duty. (Nov. 30.) 

ist Lt. Edward F. Adams, from W. Va. 
Univ. of Morgantown, W. Va., to Hawaiian 
Dept., sailing from N. Y. C. Jan. 19, 1932. 


(Dec. 1.) 
AIR CORPS 

MAJ. GEN, B. D. FOULOIS, C. of AC 

ist Lt. Geo. D. Pence, from detail in AC, 
from Randolph Fid., Tex., to FA of 2nd 
Div., Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. (Nov. 28.) 

ind Lt. Harvey H. Fischer, from detail 
in AC; from Randolph Fid., Tex., to Inf. 
of 2nd Div., Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. (Nov. 
28.) 
Capt. John P. Temple, from AC supply 
office, Barksdale Fid., Shreveport, La., re- 
port same station for other duty. (Nov. 26.) 

FUBLOUGHS 

Lt. Col. William T. MacMillan, AGD, one 
day, Dec. 3. (Nov. 25.) 

Maj. Charles A. Ross, GSC, two days, Nov. 
26. (Nov. 25.) 

Maj. Thomas G. Bond, Inf., 15 days, Dec. 
22. (Nov. 25.) 

lst Lt. Jesse T. Harris, Inf., 28 days, 
upon arrival in Honolulu. Nov. 25.) 

Maj. Gen. John F. Preston, The IG, three 
days, Dec. 1. (Nov. 25.) 

Brig. Gen. Francis LeJ. Parker, Ch. Bu- 
reau Insular Affairs, two days, Dec. 3. (Nov. 
25.) 

Capt. Samuel A. Greenwell, GSC, two days, 
Noy. 28. (Nov. 26.) 

Capt. John A. Klein, AGD, two days, Nov. 
28. (Nov. 26.) 

Lt. Col. Edgar S. Miller, GSC, three days, 
Dec. 2. (Nov. 28.) 
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Maj. John BH. Hatch, GSC, four days, Dec. 
2. (Nov. 28.) 

Capt. Abraham R. Ginsburgh, FA, nine 
days, Dec. 21. (Nov. 28.) 

Capt. Elmer 8. VanBenschoten, fA, one 
month, upon arrival in the U. 8. (Nov. 28.) 

ist Lt. William J. Epes, FA, one month, 
upon arrival in S. F., Calif. (Nov. 28.) 

Maj. Gen. Harry G. Bishop, C. of FA, two 
days, Dec. 2. (Nov. 29.) 

Maj. Claude B. Thummel, GSC, two days, 
Dec. 2. (Nov. 29.) 

Maj. Francis P. Hardaway, CAC, 20 days, 
upon arrival in the U. 8. (Nov. 29.) 

Col. Horace F. Sykes, AGD, one day, Dec. 
3. (Nov. 30.) 

Maj. Madison Pearson, AGD, one day, Dec. 
2. (Nov. 30.) 

Maj. Ralph Royce, AC, one day, Dec, 2. 
(Nov. 30.) 


Maj. Charles A. Ross, GSC, one day, Dec. 
3. (Nov. 30.) 

Maj. William F. Tompkins, GSC, two 
days, Dec. 3. (Nov. 30.) 

Maj. Gen. John W. Gulick, C. of CA, one 
day, Dec. 2. (Nov. 30.) 

Lt. Col. Edward A. Brown, AGD, one 
day, Dec. 3. (Dec. 1.) 

Maj. Harry R. Kutz, GSC, two days, Dec. 
2. (Dee. 1.) 

ist Lt. Carlisle V. Allan, Inf., 16 days, 
Dec. 6. (Dec. 1.) 

PROMOTIONS 


The promotion of Capt. Nathan M. Neate, 
VC. to the grade of major, with rank from 
Nov. 24, is announced. (Nov. 25.) 

The promotion of each of the following- 
named officers is announced: 

Corps of Engineers 

2nd Lt. Theodore A, Weyher to ist Lt., 
Nov. 25. 

Signal Corps 

Capt. Robert N. Kunz to Maj., Nov. 25. 

st Lt. Howard S. Paddock to Capt., Nov. 
25. 
Coast Artillery Corps 
Maj. Thomas C. Cook to Lt. Col., Nov. 25. 
Infantry 
Lt. Col. Francis C. Endicott to Col., Nov. 
25. (Nov. 28.) 
LEAVES 

Leave of absence for two months, on ac- 
count of sickness, is granted ist Lt. Richard 
H. Bridgman, Cav., to take effect on or 
about Dec. 1. (Nov. 29.) 

WARRANT OFFICERS 

W. O. Joseph M. Dougherty, from duty 
at Washington qm. depot, Washington, D. 
C., assigned Chicago, Ill. (Nov. 29.) 

W. O. Richard Bolton, from treatment at 
Letterman General Hospital, Pres. of S. F., 
Calif., return to March Fid., Calif. (Dec. 1.) 

W. O. Samuel L. Davidson, from Hq. 7th 
Cc. A., to Canal Zone, sailing from S. F., 
Calif., Feb. 4, 1933. (Dec. 1.) 

ORDERS TO ENLISTED MEN 

The travel performed by the following- 
named enlisted men by truck from Randolph 

Field, Tex., to Gonazles, Texas, and return 
to Randolph Field, from Nov. 13 to Nov. 
14, for the purpose of dismantling USA Air 
Corps airplane, which was wrecked while 
on an authorized flight, is confirmed as 
necessary in the military service, the urgency 
having been such as to prevent the issuance 
of orders in advance: 

Sgt. Jack S. Walters, 67th Service Squad- 


ron, AC. 

Corp. George W. Sparks, 67th Service 
Squadron, AC. 

Pvt. 1 cl John W. Ford, Gith Service 


Squadron, AC. 
RETIREMENT OF ENLISTED MEN 

The following have been placed on the 
retired list at the stations indicated Nov. 
30. They will proceed to their homes and 
await retirement: 

Mr. Sgt. Emilio Jaranilla, Cav., Ft. Riley, 
Kans.; Mr. Sgt. Peter E. Bogle, deml, Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y.; Mr. Sgt. Robert Mc- 
Arthur, CE, Ft. Logan, Colo.; Mr. Sgt. Car- 
son H. Ivey, OD, March Fid., Calif.; ist 
Sgt. Stephen Clay, Inf., Ft. Benjamin Har- 
ris, Ind.; 1st Sgt. John J. McDonald, FA, 
Ft. Bragg, N. C.; 1st Sgt. Albert Morse, 
Cav., Ft. Leavenworth, Kans.; ist Sgt. Jo- 
seph C. Bell, CAC, Ft. Winfield Scott, Calif. 

BOARDS 

Capt. Wm. H. Craig, Inf., detailed recorder 
of court »f inquiry to meet at Hq. 8th C. A., 
vice Ma’. Walter C. Rogers, Inf., relieved. 
(Nov. 30.) 

Capt. Wm. H. Craig, Inf., detailed re- 
corder of Army retiring board to meet at 
Hg. 8th C. A., #t. Sam Houston, Tex., vice 
Maj. Walter C. Rogers, relieved. (Nov. 30.) 

The following-named officers of the Medi- 
cal Department are appointed members of 
boards to meet at the call of the presidents 


| thereof, at the places specified, for the pur- 


pose of making physical examination of can- 
didates for the position of interne in Army 
hospitals: 

Army and Navy General Hospital, Hot 

Springs National Park, Ark . 

Lt. Col. William B. Meister, MC. 

Maj. William D. White, DC. 

Maj. Chauncey E. Dovell, MC. 

ist Lt. Richard L. Daniel, MC. 


Ft. Benning, Ga. 
Lt. Col. Henry C. Michie, MC. 





Maj. Raymond W. Pearson, DC. 
Maj. Alfred Mordecai, MC. 
Capt. Stanley W. Matthews, MC. 
Ft, Hayes, Ohio 
Lt. Col. Thomas L. Ferenbaugh, MC. 
Maj. Samuel J. Randall, MC. 
Maj. Samuel R. Norris, MC. 
Maj. Myron P. Rudolph, MC. 
Ft. Leavenworth, Kans. 
Col, Robert M. Blanchard, MC. 
Maj. George D. Chunn, MC. 
Maj. Paul H. Streit, MC. 
Maj. Dell 8. Gray, DC. 
Ft. McPherson, Ga. 
Lt. Col. James A. Wilson, MC. 
Maj. Harvard C, Moore, MC. 
Maj. Jay R. Haskin, DC. 
Capt. William S. Stone, MC. 
Ft. Omaha, Neb. 
Lt. Col. W. Lee Hart, MC. 
Maj. Charles G. Hutter, MC. 
Maj. Charies B. Callard, MC. 
Capt. Walter E. Chase, DC. 
Ft. Sheridan, Il. 
Maj. Thomas C. Daniels, DC. 
Maj. John Dibble, MC. 
Maj. Brown 8S. McClintic, MC. 
Maj. Stanley G. Odom, MC. 
Ft. Sill, Okla. 
Col. Herbert G. Shaw, MC. 
Maj. Charles W. Sale, MC. 
Maj. Christian H. Dewey, MC. 
Capt. Arthur L. Irons, DC. 
Ft. Snelling, Minn. 
Lt. Col. John R. McKnight, MC. 
Maj. Ralph E. Curti, MC. 
Maj. Theodore W. O’Brien, MC. 
Maj. Arne Sorum, DC. 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
Col. Perry L. Boyer, MC. 
Lt. Col. William EB. Hall, MC. 
Maj. Thomas L. Smith, DC. 
Maj. Floyd V. Kilgore, MC. 
Letterman General Hospital, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Col. Raymond W. Metcalfe, MC. 

Lt. Col. Arnell P. Matthews, DC. 

Maj. Percy E. Duggins, MC. 

Maj. Morgan C. Berry, MC. 

New York City, N. Y. 

Lt. Col. Mahlen Ashford, MC. 

Maj. John L. Meagher, MC. 

Maj. James H. Ashcraft, MC. 

Maj. Avery G. Holmes, DC. 

Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Charles W. Riley, MC. 

Maj. James J. Weeks, DC. 

Maj. Harry A. Bishop, MC. 

Capt. Arnold A. Albright, MC. (Nov. 30.) 

A board of officers to consist of Maj. Gen. 
Dennis E. Nolan, USA; Maj. Gen. Johnson 
Hagood, USA; Maj. Gen. Malin Craig, USA; 
Maj. Gen. Edwin B. Winans, USA; Maj. 
Gen. Frank Parker, USA; Brig. Gen. George 
S. Simonds, USA; Brig. Gen. Perry L. Miles, 
USA, is appointed to meet in Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 6, or as soon thereafter as prac- 
ticable, and at such times thereafter as the 
senior member shall prescribe, for the pur- 
pose of making classification of officers. The 
board shall call on The Adjutant General for 
such data as may be necessary for its de- 
liberations. 

Lt. Col. Resolve P. Palmer, AGD, is de- 
tailed as recorder of the board, without vote. 
(Dec. 1.) 

A court of inquiry consisting of Col. Os- 
mun Latrobe, Cav.; Col. James A. Higgins, 
Inf.; Lt. Col. Townsend Whelen, OD; Lt. 
Col. Austin H. Brown, FD; Lt. Col. Samuel 
R. Dishman, QMC; Recorder, Capt. Paul G. 
Balecar, JAGD, is appointed to meet at Head- 
quarters, Seventh CA, at such times as the 
senior member shall direct, for the purpose 
of considering cases arising in connection 
with the classification of officers. (Dec. 1.) 

ORGANIZED RESERVES 

1st Lt. Roswell Charles Van Sickle, Ord- 
Res., to active duty, Dec. 4, at Washington, 
D.C. (Nov. 26.) 

Maj. Lier J. Fairchild, Spec-Res., to active 
duty, Jan. 9, at Washington, D. C., office 
of Asst. Sec. of War. (Nov. 30.) 

2nd Lt. H. D. Baker, Air-Res., to active 
duty, Jan. 9, at AC Procurement Planning 
District, Detroit, Mich. (Dec. 1.) 

Capt. £1. E. Loudy, Air-Res., to active 
duty, Jan. 8, at Wright Fld., Dayton, Ohio. 
(Dee. 1.) 

Maj. E. A. Wagner, Ord-Res., to active 
duty, Jan. 8, at Washington, D. C., office of 
Asst. Sec. of War. (Dec. 1.) 

Lt. Col. L. G. Wilson, Spec-Res., to active 
duty, Dec. 5, at Washington, D. C. (Dec. 1.) 

Capt. W. L. Mapel, Spec-Res., to active 
duty, Dec. 4, at Washington, D. C., Asst. 
Cc. of 8. G-2. (Dec. 1.) 





Surgeon General’s Report 


Extracts from the annual report of 
the Surgeon General of the Army, Maj. 
Gen. Robert U. Patterson, follow: 

Commissioned personnel, Regular 
Army.—The comment made in the pre- 
ceding several annua] reports respecting 
the insufficient strength of the Medical 
Corps continues to apply with equal 
force. Only 17 appointments in the 
Medical Corps were made during the 
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fiscal year, i. e., on July 21, 1931. Sing 
that date no appointments have beg, 
made and at the close of the year there 
were 28 vacancies. 

At the present time there are not 
enough medical officers to carry on the 
professional work of the Army as de 
sired and as a result only a small nup. 
ber can be spared for postgraduate jp. 
struction as contemplated by the ng. 
tional defense act. In addition, it jg 
impossible to assign an adequate number 
to field units or for duty with the Ng. 
tional Guard or Organized Reserves, 

Enlisted personnel. — The  enlisteg 
strength of the Medical Department on 
June 30, 1932, was 6,528. The author. 
ized allowance of 5 per cent of the totg) 
Strength of the Regular Army in time 
of peace is entirely too small and it 
should be increased to 7 per cent. At 
the present time there is practically no 
personnel for assignment to Medical De. 
partment field units, and posts and stg. 
tions throughout the Army have detach. 
ments that are inadequate for anything 
except the barest routine duties. 

Commissioned personnel, Reserve 
Corps.—The increase in _ the _ total 
strength of the Reserve Corps was the 
largest since 1927 and brings the strength 
to the highest since the World War. 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units, 
—The final edition of the Army appro- 
priation bill for the fiscal year 1933 
stopped further enrollments in Medica] 
Department R. O. T. C. units for that 
year only. 

Unless resumption of enrollments ip 
these units is authorized, the procure 
ment and training of medical officers 
will be seriously handicapped. 

Training, Medical Department, Regu- 
lar Army.—The training of commissioned 
and enlisted personnel in professional 
and technical duties was carried on satis- 
factorily when consideration is given to 
the shortage in all grades and the diff- 
culty of furnishing replacements for 
those undergoing training. 

The number of Medical Department 
officers assigned to medical units of the 
mobile forces has been so greatly re 
duced except in the case of the First 
Medical Regiment that these units are 
wholly unable to provide the necessary 
training and would have to be greatly 
increased to perform their functions in 
time of emergency. No medical regi- 
ment is at its authorized peace strength; 
the First Medical Regiment at Carlisle 


Barracks has only about 11 officers on 
duty, although the peace strength calls 
for 23. These 11 officers are not on full 


time duty with the regiment, as they 
also act as instructors at the Medical 
Department Field Service School. 
Field training of enlisted personnel is 
unsatisfactory on account of the short- 


age of personnel. Fifty-four men com- 
pleted courses in various technical sub- 
jects at the schools of the Army Medical 
Center. Thirty-one enlisted men were 
given instruction at the Medical Field 
Service School in the special training 
course given to noncommissioned officers. 


Dental service—As mentioned in my 
report last year the personnel of the 
Dental Corps is inadequate and cannot 
cope with the demands made upon it. 
A minimum of 1 dental officer to each 
500 military strength, with additional 
personnel for service at general hospitals 
and for administrative purposes is neces 
sary. 

Army Nurse Corps.—On the last day 
of the ‘iscal year there were 604 regular 
and 2°1 reserve nurses on duty. There 
are many stations where the services of 
nurses are needed but due to lack of 
funds they cannot be assigned at the 
present time. An increase of 100 to 1% 


nurses would supply service to the larger 
station hospitals where the necessity is 
greatest. 
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Report of Chief of Staff 
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and without change in the proportionate 
strength of the several grades young 
men now entering the service at normal 
ages may expect to become captains at 
about 39, majors at 47, lieutenant col- 
onels at 54, and colonels at 59. This 
means that in the average case an officer 
will have only five years to serve in the 
combined grades of colonel, brigadier 
general, and major general before he 
reaches the age of 64. 

Comparisons with other armies and 
with navies serve only to emphasize the 
seriousness of the Army’s situation in 
this regard. In the American Navy 
those officers now entering the grade of 
captain (colonel in the Army) have 
about 25 years of commissioned service, 
which is about the same amount as 
Army officers just entering the grade of 
lieutenant colonel. In the British Navy 
promotions to the senior grades occur 
at even earlier ages. The consequences 
of stagnation in our Army, particularly 
upon individual and collective morale, 
are becoming increasingly evident and 
are already so serious as to demand an 
immediate search for some corrective 
measure. 

Promotion in armies and navies is 
accomplished under’ three principal 
methods, with numerous combinations 
and variants thereof. 

The first is by selection. Its basic 
purpose is to base promotion on the sin- 
gle factor of merit, so as to utilize the 
most efficient officers in the higher posi- 
tions by accelerating their advancement 
through the lower grades. The system 





entails a retardation of the promotion | 


rate for officers not selected and the 
eventual retirement of these latter in 
grades below the highest. To prevent 
intermediate and lower grades filling up 
with officers of considerable age, an 
essential concomitant of the selective 
method is a provision for compulsory re- 
tirement at graduated ages depending 
upon the grade held. 

Theoretically, selection is an ideal pro- 
motion method. If perfect administra- 
tion were possible it would probably be 
universally applied. It is, however, most 
difficult to forecast with any degree of 
assurance an officer’s probable future 
success, particularly as a leader in com- 
bat, and the selective process must, un- 
der the best of conditions, rest upon an 
imperfect basis. This is particularly 
true of the younger officers whose length 
of service has not been sufficiently great 
to furnish a broad index of their char- 
acteristics and abilities. Another objec- 
tion lies in the danger of certain indi- 
viduals securing preferential treatment 
through political or other influence. 
Principally because of these two disad- 
vantages no army or navy of any con- 
sequence has adopted an unmodified se- 
lective system to govern all officer pro- 
motion. In our Army it is applied only 
to the grade of general officer, but prac- 
tically all other military and naval 
establishments make, with many differ- 
ences as to detail, a much greater use 
of this system. 

A second promotion method is accord- 
ing to fixed numbers of years of service 
as a commissioned officer. In our Army 
this system obtains in the Medical and 
the Chaplains’ Corps. Its principal ad- 
vantage is the assurance of a reasonable 
rate of advancement, while it also elimi- 
nates favoritism and special privilege. 
But under this method the list may be- 
come badly distorted as to rank, the 
numbers in senior grades at times be- 
coming disproportionately large as com- 
pared to the lower ones. This is unde- 
sirable from the standpoint of sound or- 
ganization, and entails additional cost 
to the Government. In a small staff 
corps these objections are not necessa- 
rily of great moment, but when applied 
to the line branches, particularly where 
the list contains so-called humps, the 
effects are much more serious. 

_ The third principal promotion system 
is by seniority. Officers are arranged 
initially in relative order on a single list, 
and there is prescribed by law or regu- 
lation the number of officers to be main- 
tained in each grade. As vacancies oc- 
cur in any grade the senior officer of the 
next lower grade is automatically pro- 
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moted, and the composition of the list 
remains stable. This system makes no 
attempt to distinguish between the rela- 
tive abilities and characteristics of indi- 
viduals, under the assumption that any 
deserving to remain on active duty is, 
when. he reaches the top of his own 
grade, satisfactorily qualified for promo- 
tion to the next. It eliminates favorit- 
ism and retains a permanent order in 
relative rank. 

In almost all military and naval estab- 
lishments the seniority method governs 
the mass of promotions in the company 
grades. In our Army it is used to a 
greater extent than in any other, apply- 
ing in unmodified form in all branches 
except the Medical and the Chaplains’ 
Corps up to and including the grade of 
colonel. 

The main disadvantage of the un- 
modified seniority method is its tendency 
to discourage initiative and enterprise 
among younger officers of ability and 
promise. Facing the certainty of many 
years in the same or similar capacities, 
and with no opportunity for accelerat- 
ing their own advancement through un- 
usual achievement, little inducement is 
held out to the gifted individual to excel 
in the performance of duty. There is 
some truth in the charge that the senior- 
ity system works to the advantage of the 
mediocre and the average. 

In defense of this method it must be 
said that the officer requirements of 
great armies in war can not be met by 
a relatively small number of brilliant 
individuals. It is essential that there 
be ever present a sizeable corps of 
efficient, well-developed, and soundly 
trained officers. Rapid advancement for 
the minority, even if known to be based 
strictly upon merit, probably has a de- 
pressing effect upon the mass from 
which the selections are made. This, in 
the long run, might prove more objec- 
tionable than the tendency of seniority. 
promotion to damage the initiative of 
the outstanding members and to lower 
the average of ability in the higher mili- 
tary positions. 

The foregoing is, in brief, a summary 
of the promotion difficulties confronting 
the Army today and an outline of the 
basic methods for regulating promotion 
in armies and navies. I now pass to the 
measures that have been proposed to 
correct the present stagnation of pro- 
motion within the United States Army. 
Any successful solution of this problem 
must meet certain tests. It must offer 
a reasonable degree of advancement to 
every officer who is retained on the ac- 
tive list; it must maintain a satisfactory 
balance among grades; it must incur no 
large increase in cost to the Govern- 
ment; and, finally, it must be accepted 
by the large majority of officers as a 
system fair to all. 

The suggestion most often made is that 
the Army adopt the Navy’s system of 
promotion. The basic law governing 
promotion in the Navy combined the 
seniority method with a limited selective 
process in the higher grades, and with 
a provision for retiring lieutenant com- 
manders at 45, commanders at 50, and 
captains at 56. The purpose of this 
composite system is to obtain the prin- 
cipal advantages of both the seniority 
and selective methods, with a minimum 
of the objections applying to them re- 
spectively. The iaw has been in opera- 
tion since 1916 and has produced a very 
satisfactory rate of promotion. 

The War Department has thoroughly 
considered the advisability of recom- 
mending to Congress a system somewhat 
similar to that followed in the Navy. 
But a faster attrition rate based on age 
in grade has the obvious and important 
disadvantage of increasing the cost of 
maintaining the retired list. In the 
Navy this point is not of such great 
significance because of its smaller com- 
missioned strength. But eliminations at 
varying ages below 64, if applied to the 
Army, would entail a sharp upward turn 
in aggregate retired pay. This circum- 
stance has always made the War De- 
partment reluctant to support such a 
system, even if from other viewpoints 
all the difficulties could be overcome. 

This added expense, it is true, would 
be partially compensated by reduced 
totals for pay of the active Army. Since 


pay on the active list continues to in- 
crease with length of service (up to 30 
years), it is obvious that when all 
grades become crowded with officers of 
long service the aggregate cost is mate- 
rially increased. As an example, there 
are about 3,400 captains on the promo- 
tion list. Disregarding allowances for 
quarters, the active duty compensation 
of this group, if all had approximately 
13 years of service, would be $11,260,000. 
If, however, all should have about 22 
years’ service the cost would be over 
$4,000,000 greater. A more rapid pro- 
motion secured through retirement for 
age in grade would thus tend to prevent 
the pay of the active list from approach- 
ing the maximum figures. 

There are certain other difficulties to 
be encountered in applying to the Army, 
under present conditions, retirement for 
age in grade. The principal one is the 
existence of the humps. 

With the exception of a comparatively 
small group commissioned at the end of 
the World War, naval officers now on 
active duty entered that service in an- 
nual groups of approximately equal size. 
Any humps in their list are relatively 
unimportant. As a consequence it was 
possible to provide for graduated com- 
pulsory retirement with a minimum of 
injustice and inefficiency, although even 
under these conditions the system at 
times has worked unfairly, and tempo- 
rary revisions in the original law were 
found necessary. 

But consider the situation that would 
arise should attempt be made at this 
time to apply some form of age in grade 
retirement to the Army. In certain 
grades whole blocks of considerable size 
would be retired immediately. Among 
these would be many of our most effi- 
cient officers who, through no fault of 
their own, would never have been ac- 
corded opportunity for advancement. 
Moreover, assuming that the strength of 
the corps is to remain approximately 
constant, there would be established at 
once another “hump” composed of the 
young men commissioned to fill the great 
numbers of vacancies thus suddenly 
created, and there would be set in mo- 
tion another series of irregularities in 
the flow of promotion. 

The elimination of abnormalities in a 
promotion list of fixed strength requires 
time. Today almost 4,200 officers out of 
the total of some 12,000 are between the 
ages of 37 and 43, a group that will ar- 
rive at retiring age between 1953 and 
1959. But judging from past experience 
we can predict that during the inter- 
vening years many of these men will, for 
various causes, annually leave the active 
list, so that probably no more than about 
2,500 to 3,000 officers will retire in the 
short space of the six years indicated. 
To a limited degree this gradual attri- 
tion will be accelerated as the provisions 
of the class B law are more strictly ap- 
plied, a subject later to be discussed in 
this report. Thus time tends to flatten 
out humps in the list without creating 
new ones of equal or larger proportions. 

Many other methods have been pro- 
posed for application to our promotion 
difficulties. After exhaustive study an 
interdepartmental board in 1930 recom- 
mended a plan for promotion based pri- 
marily upon years of service. Certain 
restrictive provisos and a system of vol- 
untary and forced attrition were recom- 
mended so as to keep at a reasonable 
figure the numbers in the highest grades. 
The plan was a comprehensive one and 
was designed to apply to the Army and 
Navy and certain other services in the 
Government. One major obstacle to its 
adoption was the increased expense in- 
volved, while the War Department was 
opposed to that part of the plan provid- 
ing for compulsory eliminations. The 
full report of the board is contained in 
Senate Document No. 259, Seventy-first 
Congress, third session. 

Another proposal would stop the se- 
niority process at the grade of lieutenant 

colonel, and make promotions to colonel 
by selection. Any officer not promoted 
to colonel by the time he attained a 
stated age would be retired. This pro- 
posal assumes that when an officer has 
reached the grade of lieutenant colonel 
his capabilities and character are as 





well known as they ever will be, and his 
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designation for promotion or for even- 
tual elimination should be accomplished. 
The system would accelerate the prog- 
ress of the more able men to the higher 
grades, but would occasion a moderate 
increase in the size of the retired list, 
while the relief it would afford is limited 
in scope. 

A suggestion of a different type has 
as its purpose the holding out to each 
officer of some opportunity, no matter 
how slight, of advancing himself through 
outstanding performance and ability, but 
with a minimum of disturbance in the 
present promotion method. The plan is 
simply to make the great proportion of 
all promotions each year on the basis 
of seniority, as at present, but to reserve 
a small percentage for selection on the 
basis of merit. Many variations of this 
idea have been proposed, one of which 
is to administer the system so as to occa- 
sion-no retardation whatsoever in nor- 
mal seniority promotion. This would 
tend to minimize one type of objection 
to such a plan, but would necessitate 
small increases in the number of officers 
in the higher grades. The principal dis- 
advantage to this proposal is that, while 
it would tend to encourage initiative and 
ability, it would in the long run benefit 
only particularly gifted individuals. It 
offers no solution to the broad problem 
with which we are faced. 

Additional proposals have been sub- 
mitted, in each of which can usually be 
found a germ of merit. In general, 
however, they have either the serious 
defect of entailing greatly increased ex- 
pense or of failing to provide any relief 
to the mass of our officers. 

After long consideration of our promo- 
tion difficulties and the various measures 
proposed for their correction, I caused 
to be prepared during the year just past, 
and submitted through you to the Con- 
gress, a bill which embodies a conserva- 
tive method for application to the ex- 
isting situation. Its basic purpose is to 
establish a normal promotion rate with- 
out resorting to methods which would 
operate unjustly against any officer or 
group of officers, or which would result 
in marked increases in the cost of the 
Military Establishment. 

To establish some logical norm there 
was first made an exhaustive analysis 
of the records of service of every officer 
in the Army, covering a span of 60 
years, omitting only those periods, usu- 
ally war years, which have witnessed 
upheavals and the creation of humps in 
the promotion list. Using the mass of 
data so compiled as the basis for com- 
putations, there was constructed a nor- 
mal promotion curve, combining the two 
factors of age and relative rank. 

The position of every officer on the 
existing promotion list was then plotted 
according to age and relative standing. 
Those whose plotted positions fall rela- 
tively near the normal curve may expect 
to reach the grade of colonel before 
retirement, but under present conditions 
all the lower ranking ones will be stag- 
nated for many years in the company 
grades. This is highly undesirable, and 
would in itself constitute a sufficient 
reason for recommending modification 
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Duty Assignments of Naval Officers—The importance of performing duty both in 
command of small naval vessels and as a subordinate on large combatant ships is 
impressed upon line officers of the Navy in a letter now being sent out to the 
service by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Having noted some uncertainty in the minds of line officers as to what types 
of sea duty comprise a proper professional career for naval officers Secretary 
Adams this week drafted a letter setting forth the Department’s views as to 
proper assignments of duty. The text of the letter follows: 

“1. The Secretary has noted that there is some uncertainty in the minds of 
line officers as to what types of sea duty comprise a proper professional career 
for naval officers. The question has been accentuated due to the increase in 
officer personnel assigned to submarines and aviation, both of which require a 
considerable amount of definite training and specific certified qualification also. 

“2. The large combatant surface ship remains the backbone of the Fleet, 

+ and command of such a ship is the basic sea duty of a captain in the line of the 
Navy. Not many years ago, the battleship was the only type considered as fulfilling 
this requirement, but the reduction in number of battleships and the increase in 
size and number of cruisers have brought about the necessity of including battle- 
ships, aircraft carriers, heavy cruisers and light cruisers in the classification of 
‘large combatant ships.’ 

“8. The preceding statements do not affect the importance and necessity of 
the supporting types in the Fleet; destroyers, aircraft, submarines, minecraft, and 
auxiliaries. Patrol vessels are also an important branch of the Navy due to the 
independent duty required of them. 

“4, Every line officer, before reaching the grade of captain, should have per- 
formed sufticient duty in a large combatant ship to qualify him for command of 
those types. Restriction to such duty, however, carries with it the disadvantage of 
being in a subordinate position without the responsibility of the command function, 
which is fully as important as familiarity with the type. A line officer who has 
spent his entire career in subordinate positions in large combatant ships is not so 
well qualified to assume command of one of those ships as he would be with less 
duty in those types and with additional experience in the exercise of command. 

“5. Assignments of similar value for training exist in the command of de- 
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stroyers, submarines, patrol vessels, and certain vessels of the train, and, in the 
case of aircraft, command of squadrons of nine or more operating planes attacheg 
to the forces afloat, or a rigid airship, provided that in each case the officer con- 
cerned shall hold command for at least one year. 

‘6. Staff duty is essential to the Navy and is excellent training for the young 
officer. However, an officer may devote so much time to staff duty that he may be 
handicapped by a lack of other duties at sea which tend to develop a greater sense 
of individual responsibility and capacity for command. 

“7. To sum up, since the varied types of duty required of naval officers preclude 
an equal amount of experience in all by each officer, the directive should be a gep. 
eral rule as to the professional career of officers which will bring the best results 
to the Navy as a whole. Their professional career must include as a Minimum 
some duty in large combatant surface ships, and some duty in command. F 

“8. As to more junior officers, Reference (a) (Bureau Navigation Bulletin No 
183 published in the AkMy AND Navy JourNAL on Noy. 5, 1932) sets forth the re. 
quirements of the Department and of the Selection and Examining Boards in the 
matter of diversified duties, wherein those of the specialist cannot be permitted to 
exclude or even to obscure the first essential, namely, that a line officer be a capable 
mariner. 

“9. It is directed that the topic “Qualifications for Proomtion” in Feference (a) 
be brought to the attention of all officers of the line of the Navy.” 

* o . 


Selection Board to Meet Feb. 1—A board to select officers of the Navy for promo- 
tion to the grade of commander will be convened at the Navy Department Feb, 1 
1933. Notice to this effect will be sent out to the service within a few days. The 
board to select officers for rear admiral and captain met at the Department Dee, 1 
It has instructions to recommend nine captains and 22 commanders for promotion 


to the next higher grade. 
* 2 


Adjutant General’s Office Busy.—A vast amount of business goes through the 
Adjutant General’s Office in the course of a year. : 

During the fiscal year 2,795,437 pieces of mail were received and distributed 
to the various divisions of the office for disposition, the annual report of Maj. Gen, 
Charles H. Bridges reveals. The maximum receipt of mail for a single month was 
219,525 communications received in July, 1931, while the maximum for a single 
day occurred on Jan. 6, 1932, with a receipt of 22,302. The importance of this 
mail ranges from calls made by the President, Congressional Committees and other 
Government officials down to a mere request for a circular or bulletin. 

The information section of the office handled 54,558 inquiries during the fiscal 
year, representing 10,516 personal calls and 44,042 by telephone. 

Wherever practicable, telegrams and urgent mail matter are handled on a 
twenty-four hour basis, and the majority of important cases are disposed of within 
a 3-day limit. 

* 7 = 
Geographical Distribution of the Army.—Perusal of the annual report of Maj. Gen. 
Charles H. Bridges, USA, The Adjutant General of the Army, calls attention to 
how scattered and how skeletonized the Regular Army is. The geographical dis- 
tribution of the Regular Army on June 30, 1932, including retired personnel on 
active duty was as follows, the report shows: In Continental United States, 9,73 
officers, 819 warrant officers, and 83,608 enlisted men. In Hawaii, 757 officers, 52 
warrant officers, 13,466 enlisted men. Panama Canal Department, 418 officers, 38 
warrant officers, 9,537 enlisted men. Alaska, 10 officers, 1 warrant officer, 308 
enlisted men. Puerto Rico, 52 officers, 4 warrant officers, 938 enlisted men. Philip 
pine Department: Regular Army, 570 officers, 55 warrant officers, 4,639 enlisted 
men, Philippine Scouts, 63 officers, and 6,472 enlisted men. China, 45 officers, 2 
warrant officers, 719 enlisted men. Military attachés, students abroad, and per- 
sonnel on leave, and enroute to and from overseas garrisons: 664 commissioned 


officers, 2 warrant officers, and 225 enlisted men. 
s * . 


Assistant Secretary Davison Hits Defense Department Proposal.—Consolidation 
of the War and Navy Departments into a Department of National Defense with 


‘a single air force “would result in a serious impairment of our national defense,” 


Assistant Secretary of ‘War for Air F. Trubee Davison declares in his annual 
report, made public this week. 

“There is, it is true, some minor duplication in the activities of both services,” 
Mr. Davison stated. “Most of these duplications are more apparent than real in 
that adjacent sites are occupied by Army and Navy air activities, usually the out- 
come of a situation having its beginning in the World War or because of the lack 
of suitable sites in that particular area. I am convinced that any minor economies 
that would be effected by such a consolidation would be completely submerged by 
the greatly increased cost of overhead in the staff and services required for 4 
separate air department. 

“Regardless of the question of economy, I am just as convinced that such an 
organization would result in a serious impairment of our national defense. The 
air arm of each service has a separate and distinct mission. The Army high com- 
mand must have its air force under its complete control not only to accomplish 
its mission in time of war but to perfect its training in time of peace. 

* . * 


Exercise Certificate Discontinued.—In accordance with the determination of the Chief 
of Staff to reduce Army paper work to the minimum consistent with efficient adminis 
tration, Par. 5, a (2) A.R. 605-110 has been rescinded. This paragraph required 
all officers except those actually participating in drills or other out-door instruction 
with troops, to certify at the end of each month that they had taken not less than 
two consecutive heurs of exercise each week as prescribed in the said regulations. 
The provisions of A.R. 605-110, commonly known as the exercise regulations, has 
not been changed in any other respect. Commanding officers are charged, under 
the provisions of Par. 2 b (5) A.R. 210-70 with responsibility for “the strict 
enforcement of laws and regulations,” and the practice of requiring officers 
certify that they have complied with certain of them has been held by the Chief 


of Staff to be unnecessary. vi 2 


resentative Hoeppel to Aid Enlisted Men.—Representative-elect J. H. Hoeppel, 
of California, a retired enlisted man of the Army, is planning to take considerable 
interest in the next session of Congress in the movement to improve the status of 
the enlisted men. Recently he wrote to Brig. Gen. Samuel T. Ansell, USA-resigned, 
asking for his views on the necessary action. 

General Ansell informed Mr. Hoeppel of the points which he considered worthy 
of legislative consideration, important among them being: Better opportunity for 
commissioned bona fide enlisted men by providing vacancies among the secon 
lieutenants of the Army for them and in the Navy by opening grades above ensign 
for chief warrant officers giving parity in that respect also to the Coast Guard; 
restore to enlisted personnel subsistence allowances, quarters allowances, and i 
pay on discharge legislatively established but administratively denied; protec 
their pay from administrative stoppages; protect their rights to retirement 
rank and pay of grade. 
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(Continued from Page 275) 

in existing law. But the most pressing 
need at this time is to provide some 
prospect of promotion for the officers 
abnormally placed along the curve, in 
general, the older officers now in grades 
below colonel whose chances for any ad- 
yancement prior to retirement are almost 
negligible. 

The conservative correction proposed 
is simply to base promotion upon the 
normal rate of normally placed officers. 
All others would be disregarded and car- 
ried forward to the succeeding grade by 
the advancement of the normally placed 
officer next below them on the list. To 
insure the protection of the Government, 
and to avoid extreme distortion of the 
list, definite maxima are established for 
the numbers of officers in the higher 
grade. 

There are several advantages to this 
method : 

First. It is economical, because pay in 
the Army depends more upon total 
length of service than upon the grade 
held. Additional expense involved is 
kept within reasonable limits. 

Second. It holds out to the hopelessly 
submerged older officer some prospect 
for increased rank and responsibility 
during his active service. 

Third. It substitutes gradual and 
steady, even if slow, promotion for alter- 
nate stagnation and spasmodic advance- 
ment. 

Fourth. It would modify the present 
promotion system only so long as an 
abnormal situation endures. Once the 
humps pass out of the service, and prac- 
tically every officer occupies a normal 
place on the list, this modification would 
cease to be effective. 

Fifth. It would operate in the inter- 
ests of the Government and of the indi- 
vidual by stimulating morale and by 
making possible a better balanced pro- 
fessional training. 

Sixth. It preserves all the good points 
of our present system in preventing fa- 
voritism and special influence from af- 
fecting promotion. 

As heretofore indicated, this bill is in 
no sense a panacea for all our promotion 
ills. It will not eliminate the humps, 
but time, combined with a maximum use 
of existing instrumentalities for effecting 
a gradual diminution of these abnor- 
malities, will minimize the number of 
officers to be separated from the ser- 
vice in any one year. This will tend to 
prevent a recurrence of humps, an effect 
that will become more pronounced if, at 
the appropriate time, restrictive meas- 
ures are adopted with respect to new 
appointments in any given year. The 
bill does not give to every officer now on 
the list an opportunity to reach the 
grade of colonel, but under any system 
that kept the cost at a minimum this 
could not be accomplished. It does hold 
out to every officer the certainty of some 
promotion, and does this without work- 
ing an injustice on any other. It has 
been designed more particularly to meet 
the situation with which we are at this 
moment confronted, and when time has 
materially changed this situation fur- 
ther revision in law will undoubtedly 
be necessary. In my opinion this bill 
represents probably the best compromise 
between cost and ideal promotion rate 
that should now be recommended to the 
Congress. 

Pay.—For some years succeeding Sec- 
retaries of War and Chiefs of Staff have 
urged modernization of pay schedules 
for commissioned officers. In almost a 
quarter of a century there has been only 
one positive move, and that in the nature 
of a stop-gap compromise, made in the 
direction of adjusting pay to mounting 
Standards and costs of living. Inade- 
quate pay breeds loss of morale and effi- 
ciency and is unjust and unfair to loyal 
and faithful public servants. The inter- 
ests of the Government and of the officer 
alike require a standard of remuneration 
commensurate with the responsibilities 
carried and with the character and abili- 
me of the individual capable of perform- 
ng efficiently the duties involved. 

Widespread economic stringency has 
Served to thrust this problem tempora- 
rily into the background, but it has not 
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furnished any permanent solution to it. 
The fact that under the provisions of 
the current “economy act” all govern- 
mental salaries have suffered a percent- 
age reduction for the fiscal year 1933 
is no evidence as to the justice and ade- 
quacy of officers‘ remuneration. The 
economy act could not discriminate 
among various types of governmental 
services, its provisions in each salary 
group necessarily applying universally. 
Moreover, considering the type of emer- 
gency facing the country, no patriotic 
public servant could have desired special 
consideration under the act, and so far 
as I know there was none asked by any 
department or bureau of government. 

In presenting my views upon the sub- 
ject of pay, therefore, I address myself 
solely to the permanent and continuing 
problem of just and reasonable compen- 
sation for services rendered. 

The joint service pay act of June 10, 
1922, applied to the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service. It 
was designed with several aims in view, 
of which the following were the most 
important: 

a. The new pay schedule to cost less, 
in the aggregate, than the one then in 
force, on account of the depressed eco- 
nomie situation at that time (1921). 

b. Total length of service to be a con- 
trolling factor in determining rates of 

c. The compensation of each officer to 
include a variable element that would, 
within limits, raise or lower his pay. as 
the cost of living increased or decreased. 

Working under these limitations the 
task was mainly one of coordinating pay 
schedules among the six services in- 
volved, making a proper distribution be- 
tween actual pay and various types of 
allowances, and finally of accomplishing 
the most reasonable distribution of the 
total sums available among the several 
grades. Under the conditions imposed 
it was impossible to increase the pay of 
any grade in the same proportion that 
the cost of living had risen during the 
period 1908-1922. An ineffective compro- 
mise was the best that could be hoped 
for. 

Aside from other evils resulting from 
inadequate pay, it will in the long run 
discourage acceptance of commissions by 
any except the financially independent. 
This system, employed in the past in 
some foreign countries, lessens demands 
upon the National Treasury, but has 
always been repudiated here as undemo- 
cratic and tending toward the produc- 
tion of a so-called military caste. Fur- 
thermore, it would deprive the country 
of the services of many of its ablest and 
most patriotic young men. 

In 1929 analyses were made of the in- 
creases in compensation received by 
various groups in the service of the 
United States during the 20-year period 
1908-1928. 

The following table presents that in- 
formation in summarized form: 


Pay range Pay range 
Services 1908 1928 
COMMEE cécccvccecss $12,000 $15,000 
Assistant secretaries 4,500  9,000-10,000 
COMBTOND ccccccccese 7,500 10,000 
TOGICIGEF ccccccceces 6,000-13,000 10,000-20,000 
Foreign service ..... 1,000- 3,000 2,500- 9,000 
Civil service (clerical) 720- 3,000  1,260- 6,000 
Post-office inspector.1,200- 3,000  2,800- 4,500 
Civil service (mechan- 
DEED. .kcstsaasacecss 601- 1,878  1,327- 5,333 
Public schools, D. C. 500- 2,100 1,400 -4,400 
Army and Navy.....1,870- 9,538 *1,719- 9,700 


*Maximum permanent salary. 


It is pertinent here to remark that in 
spite of the condition illustrated in the 
above table the Army and Navy and 
other services involved in the joint pay 
act of 1922 suffered, in the temporary 
pay reductions of the current year, a 
greater proportionate loss than other 
classes of governmental officials in the 
same pay ranges. This arose from the 
fact that the salaries shown above for 
officers of these services consist partly 
in so-called allowances, and in each of 
these the cut made was in excess of the 
8.3 per cent reduction in actual pay. 

Moreover, the economy act automatic- 
ally suspends those provisions of the 
1922 pay law that provide for increases 
based on length of service, and thus fur- 
ther discriminates against military and 
naval officers as compared to civil offi- 


cials whose salaries are permanently 
fixed by law. In certain cases it seems 
apparent that the provisions of the éecon- 
omy act are operating to the disadvan- 
tage of officers to an extent not contem- 
plated by Congress when that legislation 
was enacted. As an extreme example: 
A second lieutenant, with dependents, 
who, on July 1, 19382, completed five 
years’ service, and who, were it not for 
the economy act, would have automatic- 
ally passed into the next higher pay 
period, loses, because of that act, total 
annual pay and resultant additional al- 
lowances aggregating $1,062.05. Thus, 
under the conditions cited, a second 
lieutenant suffers a loss of pay and al- 
lowances equal to more than 48 per cent 
of his present annual pay and allow- 
ances—a loss almost six times greater 
than the 8% per cent loss of pay imposed 
upon civil officers of the United States 
receiving annual salaries up to $10,000. 

Compared to the pay of positions of 
comparable authority and responsibility 
in civil life, Army and Navy compensa- 
tion is disproportionately low. Even in 
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the teaching profession, long known as 
relatively low paid, in New York City 
the superintendent of schools normally 
receives $25,000; the assistant superin- 
tendent, $12,500; examiners, $11,000; 
district superintendents and principals 
of high schools, $8,500 to $10,000; ele- 
mentary-school. principals, $5,500 to. 
$7,500; high-school teachers, $2,148 to 
$4,844; and grade-school teachers, $1,608 
to $3,654. 

For many years the aim of our pay 
laws has been to remunerate officers on 
such a scale that, while permitting no 
substantial savings from income, would 
nevertheless relieve the individual of 
worry concerning problems of mere ex- 
istence and encoursge application to his 
military duties. In justice to the officer 
a retired pay had to be provided, both 
to take care of those permanently in- 
capacitated in their country’s service 
and those who had spent substantially 
their entire active lives in that service. 
Everything considered, this-is a sound 
policy, and one whose application is be- 

(Continued on Neat Page) 
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Report of Chief of Staff 
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coming more and more general in the 
great industrial organizations of this 
country. The method is correct, the only 
requirement is the placing of present 
schedules on a basis that will insure 
a reasonable and appropriate living 
standard. 

An exhaustive study, made in 1929 by 
an interdepartmental pay board, repre- 
senting the six services involved in the 
joint pay act of 1922, is contained in 
Senate Document No. 259, Seventy-first 
Congress, third session. That board 
recommended that pay be based pri- 
marily on grade held and secondarily 
on length of service in grade. This rec- 
ommendation, however, was based upon 
the assumption that promotion laws 
would be simultaneously revised so as 
to relieve the present stagnated condi- 
tions. To bring existing pay schedules 
into closer, coordination with costs and 
standards of living it urged substantial 
increases for all grades. The board rec- 
ommended that the present practice of 
dividing compensation into pay and al- 
lowance components be discontinued, but 
that in all cases pay should be decreased 
by approximately 15 per cent when 
Government quarters were occupied. 
Recommendations were also submitted 
to effect revisions in the pay schedules 
for enlisted men. 

The board submitted its findings about 
a year after the beginning of the present 
depression. Price indices had not then 
fallen to the levels of the past year, and 
temporary pay reductions in all profes- 
sions had still been largely avoided. 
But it is to be remembered that the 
data used by the board pertained to a 
relatively long period of years, including 
at least one major depression. The rec- 
ommended schedule was brought forward 
as a reasonable rate of pay for officers 
under average conditions in this particu- 
lar epoch of our national history. It 
was not visualized as applying exclu- 
sively to periods of extreme financial 
stringency any more than to those of 
extreme inflation, such as prevailed for 
some years prior to 1930. Whether or 
not the board’s detailed recommenda- 
tions eventually receive favorable action 
in Congress it can not be gainsaid that 
officers’ pay has been far too low. 

Having in mind the vital need for 
ruthless reductions in current expendi- 
tures, I submit no recommendation look- 
ing toward immediate correction of ex- 
isting pay schedules. During the present 
economic stringency officers of the ser- 
vices affected by the joint pay act of 
1922 must look upon the sacrifices im- 
posed by inadequate compensation as 
important personal contributions to the 
Government’s program of retrenchment. 
But the moment the condition of the 
Federal Treasury permits, it will become 
one of the most important duties of the 
‘War Department to urge this matter 
strongly upon the attention of Congress. 

Officer Efficiency 

Since the success of our system of 
defense is peculiarly dependent upon the 
proper functioning of professional offi- 
cers, the inevitable effects upon their 
morale of stagnated promotion and in- 
adequate pay are of the utmost concern 
to the War Department. But in discuss- 
ing these subjects I have not intended 
to imply that officers, whether serving 
with troops or in any of the many im- 
portant positions where supervision by 
higher authority is almost impossible, 
are performing ‘their duties inefficiently. 
The exact opposite is the truth. Speak- 
ing from a lifetime’s direct and intimate 
association with the Army. I give it 
as my opinion that the professional effi- 
ciency of the officer corps is at the high- 
est peak it has ever attained. Two 
contributory causes to this gratifying 
condition have been the operation of our 
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class B law and the excellence of our 
school system. 

Under the class B law there are con- 
stantly weeded out of the Army those 
officers classed as unsatisfactory. Be- 
fore receiving his initial commission in 
the Army every officer undergoes a 
searching examination of his mental, 
moral and physical qualifications. There- 
after his assignments to duty and the 
training he receives are intended to in- 
crease progressively his value to the 
Military Establishment. As a _ conse- 
quence it could not be expected that any 
great number of officers would be af- 
fected by the purging process of class 
B procedure. 

Nevertheless, the War Department, in 
its determination to maintain the stand- 
ard of performance on the highest plane, 
has separated more than 300 officers 
from the service under the provisions 
of this act. As the intent of the law 
and the results attained under it 


are becoming more clearly understood 


throughout the service, the War Depart- 
ment is striving to make a greater rather 


than a lessening use of the authority it 
accords. This applies particularly to the 
higher grades, in which the minimum 
standards of acceptable performance can 
logically be established on a much 
higher plane than in the lower ones. 

The American Army’s school system 
is unsurpassed in excellence anywhere 
in the world. Foreign ministers of war 
and chiefs of staff have remarked to 
me that they would cheerfully sacrifice 
whole regiments from their military 
strength if they could duplicate our sys- 
tem in their respective countries. 

When we consider the care with which 
our officers are initially selected, the 
splendid educational and training proc- 
ess through which they progress, and the 
thoroughness with which the unfit are 
sought out and eliminated, it is perhaps 
not so strange that average efficiency is 
remarkably high. While naturally we 
have officers of varying degrees of abil- 
ity, the excellence with which most of 
them perform their assigned duties is a 
constant source of gratification and al- 
most of astonishment to me. I do not 
hesitate to say that in my opinion there 
is no other large group in the world 
today, in any line of endeavor, of which 
the standards of ability, devotion to 
duty, loyalty, and character are main- 
tained on a higher plane than is the case 
in our officer corps. 

Under every possible contingency and 
eventuality the loyalty and professional 
efficiency of the officer corps can be 
counted upon with certainty. But in 
addition to these indispensable qualities 
there is demanded in a successful mili- 
tary establishment, both in peace and 
war, a fine esprit and morale which in- 
spires initiative, and which is _princi- 
pally engendered bv the feeling that out- 
standing service is appreciated and re- 
warded in appropriate recognition by the 
Government. Revision of pay and pro- 
motion policies is therefore necessary, 
not only as a matter of justice to the 
individual but as a sound proceeding in 
the interests of the Government itself. 

Civilian Components of the Army 

As heretofore pointed out, military 
preparation under the American system 
involves two general categories of ac- 
tivity—one professional, the other civil- 
ian. I have outlined in preceding sec- 
tions some of the principal duties of the 
professional or Regular Army element. 
One of the most important of those du- 
ties is to serve in an instructional capac- 
ity toward the civilian components, 
bringing to each the latest developments 
in organization, equipment, tactics and 
other branches of the military art. 

It is apparent, of course, that no mat- 
ter how efficient may be our small pro- 
fessional force, the requirements of a 
general mobilization are so vast that 
there must be provided, in time of peace, 
some means of assisting the Regular 
Army in emergency in the intricate 
business of assembling, caring for, organ- 
izing, and training and leading a great 
citizen army. 

This is the purpose of our civilian 
training program. 

Provisions of the Army appropriation 
bill, as it emerged from the military sub- 





committee in the past session of Con- 


or fourth year. 
reimbursed at the rates of pay provided 
for Regular officers of similar grade and 
are transported to and from the training 
camp at the expense of the Government. 








gress, would have suspended or seriously 
curtailed important features of this 
training. To such a procedure the War 


Department was unalterably opposed. 


Civilians are trained in the National 
Guard, the Organized Reserves, the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, the citi- 
zens’ military training camps, and the 
National Rifle Association, although only 

the first two of these are available, as 
organizations, for use in the event of 
emergency. The others are in no sense 
part of our organized Military Establish- 
ment, but all are supported or assisted 


by the Federal Government. 


National Guard.—The National Guard 
is the only one of the civilian compo- 
complete 
It thus is the 
only one that could be ready with rea- 
sonable promptitude to take the field in 
support of the Regular Army for the 
during the 
essen- 
tially a State force, the National Guard 
is available under the law to the Fed+ 
eral Government in emergency and in 
peace receives Federal aid and assist- 
Regular 


nents comprising relatively 


military organizations. 


country 


protection of the 
While 


process of mobilization. 


ance through appropriations, 
Army instructors, and in other ways. 


The aggregate strength of the guard 
is approximately 190,000, as compared 
to a total of about 490,000 authorized in 
the national defense act of 1920. Its 
training is accomplished through 48 pe- 
riods of armory drills and a 2-week tour 
Its higher 


of active training annually. 
staffs, as well as those of the Officers’ 


Réserve Corps, participate periodically 
in command post exercises conducted by 
The War De- 
partment considers this to be the mini- 


corps area commanders. 


mum continuing schedule under which 
the guard can keep reasonably prepared 
for emergency duty. 

Today the efficiency of the guard is 
probably at the highest point it has yet 
attained in time of peace. This is 
attributable to the character of the offi- 
cers and men composing it, to the skill 
with which its Regular Army instructors 
have performed their duties, and to a 
faithful adherence to the modest train- 
ing program just outlined. Of the or- 
ganized forces available to the United 
States in emergency the guard is nu- 
merically the strongest component, 
counting both officers and enlisted men. 
In view of the relative weakness of the 
aggregate organized forces available to 
the United States, a subject discussed in 
earlier sections of this report, the wel- 
fare and efficiency of the National Guard 
have an important bearing upon the 
readiness of this country to defend it- 
self. 

In the opinion of the War Department 
this component should be maintained at 
its existing strength; all types of aid it 
now receives from the Federal Govern- 
ment should be continued on the present 
basis; and, above all, nothing should be 
done that curtails its program of training 
or reduces the number of Regular officers 
habitually assigned to it. 

Officers’ Reserve Corps.—The Officers’ 
Reserve Corps is composed of approxi- 
mately 84,000 civilians holding reserve 
commissions in the Army of the United 
States. This number is exclusive of some 
thousands commissioned in the National 
Guard and others carried on an inactive 
status. 

Reserve officers voluntarily devote a 
portion of their time throughout the 
year to the study of military subjects 


and to keeping abreast of developments 
in the military art. 


In addition, under 
existing authorizations, we have been 


able to give them, on the average, about 


two weeks of active training every third 
While in camp they are 


With an essentially sound background 


in elementary military training, periodic 


tours of active service are necessary in 


order that Reserve officers may remain 
familiar with practical problems of troop 
leading, and with the administration and 
supply of military organizations in the 
field. This is a vital factor in Reserve 
training, and for certain classes of of- 
ficers, at least, the active duty tour 
should be more frequent than at present. 
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Numerically, Reserve officers will cop. 
stitute the preponderant portion of our 
commissioned presonnel in any great 
emergency. The combined strength of 
the Regular Army and the Nationa} 
Guard in .officers is approximately 25,509 
whereas any mobilization involving ag 
many as 2,000,000 men would require the 
services of at least 150,000 officers. Ip 
any operation of considerable size, there. 
fore, American manhood would neces. 
sarily march to war largely under the 
leadership of Reserve officers. 

The War Department has devoted 
much time and attention to establishing 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps on a satis. 
factory and stable basis. Sound appoint. 
ment and promotion policies have beep 
evolved and promulgated. These meet 
the approval of the mass of Reserve of. 
ficers. Correspondence courses of al] 
types are functioning satisfactorily, ang 
there exists a commendable spirit of 
service and cooperation among all ele 
ments of the Reserve. The results being 
attained more than justify expenditures 
in this activity. 

In view of the responsibilities that wil] 
fall upon these men in the event of war, 
and even considering the aid and assist. 
ance that will then be given them by 
the professional oflicer corps, it must be 
quite obvious that the present program 
of training is far from an excessive one. 

The Army appropriation bill, as it 
originally emerged from sub-committee, 
proposed specifically to eliminate pay 
for Reserve officers on tours of active 
training, according them only transpor- 
tation and subsistence during the period 
involved. This was manifestly unjust 
and unfair to citizens who are striving 
loyally and faithfully to prepare them- 
Selves for the exigencies of military 
emergencies. The War Department's 
progressive program for Reserve train- 
ing would have been partially disrupted 
and badly disarranged, since a large 
portion of Reserve officers would have 
found themselves unable to attend camp 
because of the financial sacrifices e.- 
tailed. The morale of the whole Reserve 
Corps would have suffered a_ serious 
blow had its members gained the impres- 
sion that the Government did not great- 
ly appreciate and did not particularly 
desire the continuation of their efforts. 

Such a prospect was viewed by the 
War Department with real concern. If 
this proposal had been adopted there 
would have been largely vitiated the 
continuous efforts made in the past 12 
years to develop a satisfactory Reserve, 
and its effects could not have been over- 
come in many years, if at all. 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps camps 
and citizens’ military training camps— 
Replacements for the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps are obtained principally from the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. It 
comprises a group of young men whe 
undergo elementary military training, 
either on a voluntary basis or as a rr 
quired course, in certain of our schools 
and colleges. Four years of theoretical 
and practical training in the technique 
and tactics of small units are supple 
mented by a short period of active trait 
ing in the field—an essential procedure 
in a reasonable preparation for commis 
sion as a Reserve lieutenant. Graduates 
of these institutions now form the larg 
est element of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, exceeding in number those with 
World War experience. 

This method of maintaining the 
strength of the Reserve officer conti 
gent is economical and effective, and. 
from the standpoint of the great major 
ity of the trainees, is most satisfactory. 
During the past year the Office of Edt 
cation, Department of the Interior, coh 
ducted an extensive survey among Re 
serve Officers’ Training Corps graduates 
to determine their opinions regarding 
this phase of their college education 
The complete report, which is available 
in Pamphlet No. 28 of the Interior De 
partment, indicates the high regard ® 
which this training is held by the mea 
who have been through it. Almost una 
imously they recommended its contint 
ance. The results of this survey 3 
highly gratifying, since they furnish com 
vineing evidence that military training 
in colleges, considered vitally importa! 
by the War Department in the mainte 
nance of an adequate defensive © 
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lishment, has likewise proved of mate- 

rial value to the individuals involved, 


The citizens’ military training camps 
are composed of young men between 
specified age limits who apply for a pe- 
riod of summer training and who meet 
the standards set as to physical, mental, 
and moral qualifications. Training in 
them is progressive, so that any indi- 
yidual attending more than one of the 
camps passes successively through more 
advanced stages of military training. To 
a certain extent they serve as a feeder 
for the Organized Reserves, but the prin- 
cipal aim is to impart to a selected por- 
tion of American youth a sufficient mili- 
tary training to qualify them, with a 
short additional training after the be- 
ginning of any emergency, as leaders 
of small units in a_ citizen army. 
Through these camps there is gradually 
being built up a sprinkling of young men 
familiar with the elementary phases of 
military organization and training. In 
any future emergency these men will be 
of great assistance to the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, and more especially 
to the Reserve regiments whose enlisted 
strength will consist almost wholly of 
recruits. 

Much has been said of the value of 
these camps because of the physical, 
moral, and citizenship training received 
in them. These are beneficial by-prod- 
ucts, and the War Department is highly 
gratified that their worth in this regard 
has been generally recognized by the 
public. 

But from the standpoint of the War 
Department, and in view of the manifold 
and intricate training and organizational 
problems that would accompany any se- 
rious emergency, the great value of 
the camps is the military training they 
impart to a small cross section of Amer- 
jean youth. In this capacity they are a 
real military asset to the country and 
worth far more than the additional ex- 
penditure they necessitate. 

A proviso in the original Army ap- 
propriation bill would have suspended 
these camps for the fiscal year 1933. 
Such action would have interrupted the 
sequence of the camps and have inter- 
fered with the progressive training be- 
ing given to the young men in them. The 
bill also would have denied to the mem- 
bers of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps an opportunity to complete their 
course by practical field training, and 
would have largely nullified the theoret- 
ical military work they had done dur- 
ing their years in college. 

A more permanent damage would have 
resulted from the inescapable impression 
created that these camps are valueless 
in our program of preparedness and can 
be safely discontinued whenever, for 
financial or other reasons, their main- 
tenance presents difficulties to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In this report I have presented evi- 
dence to show that the preparatory ac- 
tivities in this country are insignificant 
compared to those carried on in other 
countries of considerable size. Our the- 
ory involves the organization and train- 
ing of a skeletonized army, constituting 
4 well-trained nucleus capable of prompt- 
ly and efficiently absorbing great levies 
of recruits in the event of war. The 
Regular Army, the National Guard, and 
the Organized Reserves are the principal 
members of the nucleus, but the sprink- 
ling of partially trained men of military 
age throughout all classes of our citi- 
zenry is an asset which we should con- 
stantly endeavor to maintain and devel- 
op. Annual increments to it are neces- 
Sary; the program must not be inter- 
rupted with every vicissitude of national 
existence. 

Mechanization 

In recent years probably no other sub- 
poet has so engaged the attention of mili- 
ary students as has that of adapting the 
peculiar capabilities of the motor-propel- 
led vehicle to the requirements of bat- 
tle. In this country and in all foreign 
— the possibilities of increasing 
ghting strength and conserving man 
bower through a maximum utilization of 
machines continue to be assiduously ex- 
Dlored. 

a Inclusion in military units of 
or-driven vehicles purely as trans- 
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portation for troops and supplies is 
known as “motorization,” while their em- 
ployment on the battle field as acutal 
weapons is termed “mechanization.” 

During the past fiscal year visible 
progress in the Army toward mechaniza- 
tion consisted in the procurement of 
combat vehicles of the “Christie” com- 
bination wheel and track type at a cost 
of $262,000 and 12 armored cars of the 
most modern design at an approximate 
cost of $190,000. In addition, the Tank 
School and Tank Board, previously 
located at Fort Geo. G. Meade, Md., were 
transferred to and combined with the In- 
fantry School at Fort Benning, Ga. Be- 
cause of the unsual facilities for ex- 
perimentation, test, and study offered 
at the Infantry School, it is confidently 
expected that progress in the develop- 
ment of tactics and equipment suitable 
for infantry missions will be facilitated. 
A Cavalry center for similar purposes 
was established at Fort Knox, Ky . 

Viewed solely from the standpoint of 
acquisition of mechanized equipment, 
these accomplishments appear inconse- 
quential when compared to our probable 
total requirements in a major mobiliza- 
tion. By way of contrast it is interesting 
to note that when the armistice was 
signed the United States Government 
had made arrangements for the produc- 
tion of 19,000 tanks to be used in the 
1919 campaign. 

Because of the peculiar and far-reach- 
ing nature of the general problem in- 
volved, however, progress in its solution 
can not be measured by any such simple 
process. In explanation of the present 
War Department policies governing this 
important matter and of our present 
state of preparedness with respect to it, 
I shall review briefly the conditions that 
gave birth to the tank idea and the 
progress we have made in adapting that 
idea to our own needs. 

The fire power of modern weapons is 
so great that when they are properly 
located in strongly held defensive posi- 
tions exposed men can not live in the 
zones lying within their effective ranges. 
This organized fire, based principally 
upon interlacing fires of. machine guns 
and supported by artillery, is the prin- 
cipal obstacle to movement on the battle- 
field; and until disrupted or smothered 
is capable of stopping all direct and un- 
armored assaults upon the defensive 
position. 

Up to and including the first years of 
the World War almost the only method 
applied to the disorganization of de- 
fensive fires was the concentration by 
the attacker of superior artillery 
strength. So long as the ranges and 
capabilities of small arms were such as 
to compel the defense to adopt a sub- 
stantially linear formation, this method 
met with a sufficient degree of success 
to induce attacking forces to seek 
superiority through the perfection of its 
detail. But with every increase in the 
efficiency of firearms, defending forces 
were enabled to distribute their forma- 
tionc in greater depth and still bring the 
fire of all units to bear upon the vital 
zone in front of the main position. The 
artillery bombardment thus had increas- 
ingly larger areas to cover, while the de- 
fender could make a maximum use of 
accidents of terrain and of artificial 
cover to protect himself. Moreover, the 
movement into position by the attacker 
of the great amount of material neces- 
sary to produce the effect desired gen- 
erally apprised the enemy of the im- 
minence of decisive action. With the ele- 
ment of surprise removed, the defense 
was enabled to concentrate whatever re- 
serves he had available so as to limit 
any initial advantage gained by the at- 
tacking army. Assaults, even when locally 
successful, became almost prohibitively 
expensive in men, material, and time. 

Finally, the problem became of such 
difficult proportions that when the ab- 
sence of flanks on the western fronts had 
limited all offensive movement in that 
theatre to frontal attack and the bom- 
bardment method had failed to produce 
real results, military men were forced 
to recognize the existence of a practical 
stalemate under the conditions and 
methods then prevailing. 

In the desperate search for some 
weapon that could help restore a 
superiority of power in favor of the at- 


tack, the central powers resorted to the 
use of chemicals, a method that was sub- 
stantially countered by protective: equip- 
ment and by retaliation. The Allies 
brought forward the motor-propelled 
armored vehicle, capable of cross-coun- 
try travel. Mobile armor, after a lapse 
of centuries, had made its reappearance 
on the battlefield because a means had 
finally been found of transporting over 
varied terrain a protective shield cap- 
able of stopping the bullets then in use. 
This development, however, was a slow 
and laborious one because of the intri- 
sate technical nature of the necessary 
equipment. From the day the tank made 
its appearance on the western front as a 
clumsy, awkward, mechanically unre- 
liable, and painfully slow armored 
vehicle, the attention of technical ex- 
perts in all armies has been devoted to 
the development of a completely suitable 
combat machine. 

As a measurable degree of success at- 
tended these efforts, there was inevitably 
suggested the possibility of employing 
such weapons in other kinds of tactical 
enterprise. The attainment of victory 
imposes upon an army the necessity for 
undertaking a variety of activities which 
may be grouped into several rather well- 
defined categories. It must conduct ef- 
ficient reconnaissance and counter-recon- 
naissance from the outset of the cam- 
paign; move swiftly in the directions in- 
dicated as desirable ; concentrate its per- 
sonnel and matériel at the critical point 
or points: hold firmly all areas vital to 
its own suceess: strike with the maxi- 
mum power of fire and shock; and ex- 
ploit rapidly and fearlessly every ad- 
vantage gained. Each of the several 
arms has been organized, equipped, and 
trained for the purpose of carrying out 
a particular part or parts of the whole 


task. In all categories of activity the 
two principal material characteristics 


contributing to the success of military 
units are speed in movement and power 
in action. To enhance these is the con- 
stant effort of responsible authorities in 
every arm of the service. 

In the field of reconnaissance the air- 
plane has entered the battle team with 
an unquestioned ability to perform many 
of the missions that before the World 
War fell exclusively upon the Cavalry, 
and many additional ones that previously 
could not be performed at all. In sup- 
plying long-range information regarding 
the general dispositions of the enemy, its 
services are now indispensable. More- 
over, under reasonably favorable condi- 
tions, it can continue its reconnaissance 
over all portions of the hostile areas 
throughout the duration of the campaign, 
even during battles, and furnish the 
ground arms with a variety of important 
information obtainable in no other way. 

While the air force, in addition to its 
many other tactical and strategical uses, 
has thus relieved the Cavalry of some of 
its former responsibilities, it can not give 
to ground forces undisputed possession 
of the area lying toward the enemy in 
which the maneuvering of the Army 
must take place. A highly mobile ground 
force of some fighting power is still 
necessary for this purpose and to cover 
the slower moving main army. This has 
always been a_ responsibility of the 
Cavalry, utilizing the horse as a means 
of rapid transportation and often as a 
shock weapon in actual assaults. In the 
latter réle the modern bullet has driven 
the horse from the battle field, and in the 
former his relative degree of usefulness 
is gradually diminishing. But the tra- 
ditional Cavalry missions of covering the 
advance or retreat of the main army, of 
conducting terrestrial reconnaissance, 
and of exploiting victory by pursuing a 
disorganized army remain unchanged. 
Cavalry interest in mechanization has 
therefore been centered principally in 
armored cars and cross country vehicles 
possessing a high degree of strategic 
mobility, with fighting power and tactical 
mobility an important though secondary 
consideration. 

To date we have been able to set aside 
only one unit of Cavalry for exclusive 
use as a laboratory in which to develop 
applicable tactics and methods and test 
the machines made available. To at- 
tempt more in the present state of de- 
velopment would entail useless expense 





without compensating advantage. The 
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evolution »f the mounted tropper into the 
mechanizel cavalryman will necessarily 
take place over a considerable period of 
time, and vill become practically com- 
plete only when machines have been de- 
veloped capable of performing every 
function heretofore devolving upon the 
horse, and chese machines will have been 
made available in adequate quantities. 
This, for reasons I will explain later, 
can not be accomplished suddenly. In 
the meantime the Cavalry must still de- 
pend upon mounted units in carrying out 
certain of its missions, particularly dur- 
ing the early stages of any war, or in 
terrain unsuited to the operation of ex- 
isting motor vehicles. Thus, while we 
may safely predict that the horse will 
more and more be eliminated from 
armies, it is equally certain that under 
present conditions some mounted units 
must be kept available for use in emer- 
gency. 

The activities of the Infantry in this 
development have naturally followed 
more closely the original conception 
under which the tank made its apear- 
ance on the western front in 1915. Upon 
this arm has always fallen the brunt of 
the task of dislodging the enemy from 
defensive positions. The ideal machine 
for assistance in this mission must of 
necessity have a high degree of tactical 
mobility, even at the expense of reduc- 
ing, if necessary, road or strategic mobil- 
ity. Remembering that the greatest ob- 
stacle to tactical mobility is the band of 
fire laid down by the defense, an essen- 
tial requisite in the assaulting tank is 
sufficient armor to protect against the 
preponderant mass of this fire, namely, 
that from all types of small arms. More 
than this is impractical, at least at 
present, because every increase in armor 
means a corresponding loss in speed and 
cross-country ability. Sufficiently heavy 
armor to protect from field guns would 
completely immobilize any machine of 
usable size. For protection of this kind 
the tank must rely upon rapid move- 
ment, surprise, proper use of ground, 
and the supporting guns of its own army. 

The Artillery also has made much 
progress in substituting machines for 
animals as motive power, and the early 
motorization of practically all field artil- 
lery can be predicted. Because of the 
nature of the artillery mission and equip- 
ment, however, this arm has not been so 
concerned in the development of protec- 
tive armor for its personnel. Its prob- 
lem in this matter is principally one of 
mobility, whereas the search for satis- 
factory combat vehicles has had in every 
case to steer its way between the re- 
quirements of armored security on the 
one hand and speed and cross-country 
ability on the other. 

In considering the extent to which the 
theory of mechanization can be prac- 
tically applied, it is necessary to recall 
some of the obvious limitations of the 
motor-driven armored vehicle. One of 
these is its inability to negotiate certain 
types of terrain. Swamps, mountains, 
thick woods, streams, and extremely 
rough ground are in general effective 
obstacles to its use. In such areas, if 
important from a military viewpoint, the 
Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery must 
operate without the assistance of me- 
chanized units. 

Another important factor is the lack 
of sustained defensive power in a ma- 
chine, whether armored or not. When 
stationary inexposed positions, they are 
easy prey to artillery fire, and their use- 
fulness in battle is limited to situations 
demanding their continuous movement. 
For the defense of a position, units cap- 
able of making a maximum use of the 
ground for shelter, and of delivering 
an overpowering concentration of fire 
against assaulting elements, are essen- 
tial. In other words, as long as there is 
necessity in warfare of taking, occupy- 
ing, and defending positions or areas, 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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troops having capabilities similar to 
those of Infantry and Artillery are in- 
dispensable elements in-an army. Even 
here nothing static in training, equip- 
ment, and organization is implied. If 
the attack is to be supported by strong 
mechanized units, inevitably development 
in infantry equipment must be toward in- 
clusion of greater numbers of weapons 
capable of disabling the tank. This will 
entail parallel changes in organization, 
training, and transportation methods. 

As would naturally be expected in a 
development of such recent origin, all 
models of combat vehicles so far pro- 
duced tend to become obsolete as a re- 
sult of continued progress in this branch 
of the mechanical sciences. The best 
tank of the World War is now hopelessly 
antiquated, and it is safe to predict that 
the best of to-day will be considered of 
small relative value a few years hence. 
Eventually a greater degree of stabiliza- 
tion will probably apply, and the ef- 
fective life of each model will be sub- 
stantially greater. Under present con- 
ditions, however, any attempt to main- 
tain large units equipped with the latest 
and most efficient models of combat 
vehicles would entail the replacement of 
great amounts of equipment every few 
years. Manifestly the expense of such a 
procedure would be enormous. 

Another factor complicating the prob- 
lem of tank design is the continuous 
progress in producing bullets of extra- 
ordinary armor-piercing qualities. There 
has recently been developed a very high- 
velocity bullet (5,800 foot-seconds) which 
gives promise of ability to pierce at will 
any armor now carried on tanks and 
other fighting vehicles. If this develop- 
ment should prove capable of general 
application in all types of small arms, 
tank design and possibly even the whole 
theory of mechanization will necessarily 
undergo revolutionary changes. 

In view of these considerations present 
progress toward mechanization must con- 
sist principally in the production of the 
best in pilot models; making precise pre- 
arrangements for speeding up their pro- 
duction in emergency ; procuring annual- 
ly sufficient numbers for thorough tac- 
tical test and for developing tactical doc- 
trine of mechanized units; and indoc- 
trinating the whole Army in methods of 
cooperation so as to capitalize fully the 
inherent capabilities of these machines 
and make allowances for their inherent 
weaknesses. P 

Our actual experience in the develop- 
ment of pilot models has been on the 
whole encouraging, though not without 
its bitter disappointments. 

Immediately following the close of the 
World War the using services, then prin- 
cipally the Infantry, had much difficulty 
in setting upon the performance charac- 
teristics desired in a suitable Infantry 
tank. The influence of World War ex- 
perience was still strong, and there was 
visualized a necessity for a group of ma- 
chines of great size and power, as well as 
for numbers of smaller ones. Much study 
and discussion finally resulted in the 
production of two so-called medium tanks 
(22 tons) produced by the Ordnance De- 
partment. The hope was that this type 
would constitute an all-purpose Infantry 
tank, combining the essential character- 
istics of both the “heavy” and “light” 
tanks employed during the World War. 
There was also procured the first model 
of the “Christie” tank, a type featuring 
a convertible track and wheel chassis. 

Until 1927 these were the only tanks 
of postwar design actually procured by 
the War Department, and their cost was 
extremely high because of the experi- 
mental nature of the project. During 
this period, however, the ideas of the 
using service reached a more definite 
focus, and attention was turned to the 
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production of speedier vehicles of lesser 
tonnage. 

Each experiment furnished valuable 
lessons, and succeeding models have 
graually approached more nearly the 
type of vehicle considered necessary. 

The first machine that gave sufficient 
promise to warrant more extended test 
than was possible in a pilot model was 
known as the TIE1. In 1928, 6 of these 
were procured, 4 of which were fighting 
vehicles and 2 cargo carriers. While in- 
finitely better than the wartime models, 
they still fell short of what appeared to 
be minimum requirements, particularly 
in speed. 

On the other hand, the Christie 
models, although invariably speedy, were 
generally most unreliable mechanically. 
Because of its speed this particular tank, 
probably more than any other, was re- 
sponsible for awakening the Cavalry to 
the possibility of supplanting the horse 
in some of its units with fighting ma- 
chines. Mechanical defects were partial- 
ly overcome, and eventually it was de- 
termined to procure a reasonable quan- 
tity for thorough test. As I have already 
stated, seven of these were acquired 
during the past fiscal year and are be- 
ing tested by both the Infantry and the 
Cavalry. Preliminary reports indicate 
that mechanical defects are still such as 
to bar the adoption of these machines 
as standard equipment, but hope exists 
that improved models may yet prove 
satisfactory. Current appropriations 
provide for the procurement of five ad- 
ditional machines of the convertible 
wheel and track type. 

In armored cars our development has 
been more satisfactory, the engineering 
problems involved being generally less 
difficult of solution. Since 1928, 23 of 
these have been procured, the latest 
model, of which we now have 12, giving 
every indication of its suitabliity. Eight 
others are in process of procurement, and 
a greatly improved 4-wheel-drive type is 
being secured from commercial sources. 

The total cost since 1920 of our ex- 
periments and procurements in fighting 
vehicles has been approximately $2,000,- 
000. The results attained are not to be 
measured in the small number of modern 
machines now on hand, but prinicpally 
in the tremendous progress we have 
made toward the production of a satis- 
factory pilot model. 

It is obvious that for some years to 
come, at least, there can not possibly be 
available in the initial stages of any 
great emergency large units completely 
equipped with the most modern types of 
fighting vehicles. But the Army’s mis- 
sion requires its readiness for defense 
under conditions of the moment. It must 
be prepared to utilize existing means at 
the same time that it strives to develop 
more efficient means to accomplish the 
defeat of the enemy. Far-reaching 
changes, such as that implied in me- 
chanization, are subject to many delays, 
errors, setbacks, and discouragements. 
Commanders and staffs must, therefor, 
visualize early operations in which only 
a very few mechanized units will be on 
hand, and develop methods that will be 
effective in spite of this shortage, at the 
same time that tactics are evolved for 
the employment of machines when they 
have become available in quantity. 

This brings up the important question 
of providing for the speediest possible 
production by commercial concerns of 
tanks and other types of armored 
vehicles in emergency. The prearrange- 
ments involved are intricate in nature. 
They can not be pushed to ultimate com- 
pletion until such time as various ex- 
perimental types have reached a stage 
justifying their adoption as standard by 
the Army, and exact manufacturing 
specifications are prepared. Thereafter 
plans will necessarily be revised con- 
tinuously to conform to changing con- 
ditions in industry and to further im- 
provements in approved types. In spite 
of difficulties definite progress in this 
direction has been realized. The supply 
branches, working under the supervision 
of the Assistant Secretary of War, are 
making every practicable preparation. As 
a result it is now possible to predict 
that, in any emergency involving a major 
mobilization, tanks will reach quantity 
production in approximately 12 months. 
While this estimate may eventually be 





somewhat reduced, it is certain that an 
appreciable length of time will always 
be required for the conversion of manu- 
facturing plants from peacetime activity 
to production of this character. 

Exactly what effect progress in me- 
chanization will have upon the number 
of men necessarily mobilized in a major 
emergency no person can possibly yet 
foretell. We know that the airplane and 
the tank of the World War necessitated 
the establishment of large supply, main- 
tenance and repair organizations in their 
rear, and the ratio of required personnel 
to operating machines was extremely 
large. Complicated weapons and ma- 
chinery, when applied to the battlefield, 
have tended to require a more highly 
trained personnel and the employment of 
more rather than fewer men. 

Decentralization in Administration 

One of the most important adminis- 
trative tasks engaging the attention of 
the War Department is that of effecting 
a greater decentralization of authority 
and control to field commanders. With 
the continuing trend toward specializa- 
tion in the Army, there has been an in- 
evitable tendency to administer the 
whole as a collection of technical and 
staff services rather than as a group of 
tactical and territorial units. As I have 
pointed out in a prior section of this 
report, our Regular Army necessarily 
contains a large proportion of technical 
experts and services, and these are large- 
ly controlled, even as to detail, from the 
offices of their respective chiefs in the 
War Department. The centralization of 
authority and the volume of correspond- 
ence necessitated thereby are, to a cer- 
tain extent, inescapable in a skeleton- 
ized organization, but both are to be 
guarded against so that in any emer- 
gency there may reside in each terri- 
torial command the degree of indepen- 
dent authority necessary for the efficient 
accomplishment of mobilization. 

In June, 1932, there were stationed 
within the limits of corps area com- 
mands in the United States, but exempt 
from the control of territorial comman- 
ders, approximately 3,565 officers and 
20,790 enlisted men, all operating rather 
directly under the several agencies of 
the War Department. When it is real- 
ized that in addition to the administra- 
tion of his special establishments each 
chief of arm or service has certain staff 
and technical functions throughout all 
organizations of the Army, the degree to 
which control has been centralized in 
this city can be appreciated. 

Intensive study has been devoted to 
measures for correcting this situation 
without diminishing technical efficiency 
and progress. While up to the close of 
the fiscal year no definite action had 
been taken to incorporate exempted sta- 
tions and personnel in the commands of 
the several corps areas, the various fac- 
tors in the problem have been carefully 
studied and decisive results can soon be 
expected. 

The volume of routine correspondence, 
reports, and orders emanating from or 
received in Washington as the result of 
the existing situation has already been 
substantially reduced. But its further 
reduction is necessary. This problem, 
heretofore usually confided to the hands 
of various boards, has now been turned 
over to The Adjutant General and the 
Personnel Division of the General Staff. 
I have every confidence that the amount 
of Army “paper work” will, by the end 
of the current year, be drastically dimin- 
ished. With our undermanned military 
organization and the small clerical 
forces with which all echelons are now 
operating, this will be an achievement 
of real merit. 

Abolition of Army Transports 

In every period of economic depres- 
sion or of intensive competition in mari- 
time business during the 34 years in 
which the Army Transport Service has 
been operating, vigorous attempts have 
been made by commercial organizations 
to disrupt and abolish that service. The 
present period of financial stringency 
has proven no exception to the rule in 
this regard, and during the past year we 
have witnessed the latest of these at- 
tempts. But as always before, the Con- 
gress, after mature consideration, has 
flatly rejected the proposal. 

* + * 


General conclusions.—For many years 
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succeeding Secretaries of War and yarj. 
ous committees of Congress have made 
exhaustive researches into the necessity 
for, and the efficiency and economy of 
the Army Transport Service. In every 
case the conclusion has been reached 
that the service should be retained, Cop. 
gress on two occasions even going so far 
as to enact legislation specifically pro- 
hibiting any sale of vessels, or Steps 
looking to the abolition of the Service, 
without the consent of that body. 

To sum up War Department opinion 
on this matter, I may say that in our 
situation the Army Transport Service js 
a small but very important element of 
a skeletonized military organization for 
use in emergency. It is efficiently rup 
and results in affording to enlisted mep 
reasonable comfort and healthful gyr. 
roundings during long voyages in tropi- 
eal climates incident to the military ger. 
vice. The total cost is far less than 
would be involved in the transporting of 
troops commercially, and the service for 
enlisted men is much superior to any- 
thing that we could obtain at anything 
like prevailing steerage rates. The Army 
Transport Service is maintained only to 
satisfy a continuing requirement of the 
Government. It engages in no type of 
commercial traffic, and from every stand. 
point its retention constitutes a treme. 
dous asset to the United States. 

Amalgamation of the War and Navy 

Departments 

Brought forward during the past ses. 
sion of Congress as a proposal for effect- 
ing great economies in governmental ex- 
penditures were bills to consolidate the 
War and Navy Departments into a single 
department of national defense. These 
bills, with one exception, specifically pro- 
vided also for setting up a separate sub- 
department of air, coordinate with and 
independent of the new subdepartments 
of War and Navy. Proponents of the 
scheme urged that the suggested ar- 
rangement would improve the efficiency 
of the national defense, and there were 
described in glowing terms the alleged 
advantages that would accrue to the 
United States. Disregarding alike the 
lessons of history and the advice and 
counsel of contemporaneous military and 
naval authorities, the authors of these 
assertions employed the most extrava- 
gant language in support of their per- 
sonal opinions. However, it was notice 
able that no specific program nor any 
well-considered analysis of our situation 
was submitted in support of the claims 
advanced. 

This particular proposal is a constant- 
ly recurring one and has been intensive 
ly studied, both in the War and Navy 
Departments of this country, as well 
as by soldiers and statesmen throughout 
the civilized world. Certain countries, 
because of peculiar factors in their de 
fense problems, have organized separate 
air ministries, but in at least two of the 
principal world powers the arrangement 
has given rise to great dissatisfaction, 
and is still being made the subject of 
experimentation. Moreover, not a single 
power having a navy of major propor- 
tions has today a unified department of 
national defense. Invariably this par 
ticular project, attractive though it is in 
theory, has been rejected as inefficient, 
uneconomical, and uselessly cumbersome. 

Effect of amalgamation on efficiency.— 
I invite your attention first to the effects 
of the proposed amalgamation upon eff 
ciency, which means upon the fighting 
power of our defense establishments. 

Administrative and organizational sy* 
tems in the military and naval services 
can improve efficiency only as they facil 
tate preparatory activity for fighting, 
and make possible a better control, mail 
tenance, and employment of units actt 
ally engaged in operations. Proponents 
of the department of national defense 
make the claim that under it better 
ordination would obtain among the 
fighting services, and as a consequence 
thereof, that the efficiency of the whole 
would be greatly enchanced. Pointing 
out that the Army and Navy have, 2 
war, the common basic mission of. fight 
ing, the argument is advanced that they 
should logically be combined into 2 Si 
gle organization. : 

The superficiality of these generaliza- 
tions is clearly revealed when investig® 
tion delves into the basic factors ¢™ 

(Continued on Nezt Page) 
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Report of Chief of Staff 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
trolling organization and methods in the 
fighting services. The need or desirabil- 
ity for greater coordination and the pos- 
sibilities of securing it, wherever re- 
quired, by amalgamating higher organi- 
zations should be examined in the fields 
of tactics, strategy, and administration. 


Necessity for greater tactical coordina- 
tion—The ultimate mission of-the two 
services is, in a very true sense, the only 
element in common between fighting on 
the land and on the sea. The line be- 
tween the Army and Navy fields of ac- 
tivity, namely, the coastline, is an insur- 
mountable geographical obstacle for 
each, The Army never goes to sea ex- 
cept for transportation to a land objec- 
tive, and then only under the adequate 
protection of the Navy. The possibil- 
ities of employing land armaments 
against naval forces are limited to re- 
pelling naval attacks against the shore 
line. On the other hand, naval equip- 
ment is mainfestly useless in land opera- 
tions except in those isolated instances 
where a battle takes place immediately 
upon the coast. It has no power of tak- 
ing a defended land area or of holding 
an area against land attack. While the 
advent of aircraft has served to broaden 
the zone of possible contact between 
land and naval organizations, it has not 
affected the essential differences in their 
media of normal action. 

Combined tactical operations between 
armies and navies have been exceeding- 
ly rare in military history. Usually 
they have involved a forced landing on 
hostile shores or cooperative action in 
the conduct of a siege. In the normal 
ease the activities of the two services 
are widely separated. The Navy is con- 
cerned with the preservation of our sea 
communications and the destruction of 
those of the enemy. The Army’s efforts 
are directed toward the defeat of the 
hostile land forces and the gaining of 
the national objectives laid down by the 
President and by the Congress. 

So the line of demarcation between 
the Army and Navy is clear-cut and per- 
manent in character. Existing organiza- 
tion has been developed through the 
years to enhance the power of each ser- 
vice to perform its fundamental mission 
in its own particular sphere of activity. 
Under any system of administration, se- 
parate commanders, specialized staffs, 
particularized training and individual 
supply arrangements must remain as 
essentials for each. Certainly, the neces- 
sity for tactical cooperation in isolated 
instances of combined action can not be 
considered as a sufficient reason for 
revolutionary changes in higher organ- 
ization. But in this connection I wish 
to point out that training in each ser- 
vice foresees and provides for these un- 
usual situations, and through coopera- 
tive action everything possible is being 
done to assure the success of our arms 
in any such contingencies of the future. 
Necessity for close tactical coordina- 
tion between air units and land or sea 
forces.—Tactical operations by air are 
not separated from those on land and 
sea by any such definite line of demar- 
cation as exists between those of the 
Army and the Navy. Superficial argu- 
ment has been advanced that if it is in 
accordance with principles of sound or- 
ganization to establish separate forces 
for fighting on land and sea respectively, 
it is equally in accordance with such 
Principles to set up a separate organiza- 
tion for fighting in the air. While any- 
one would be bold indeed who would 
Predict that conditions of the remote 
future will not be such as to make this 
contention substantially correct, the fact 
Temains that at present the implied 
analogy is inapplicable. 

It seems almost unnecessary to point 
out that modern armies and navies are 
Just as dependent upon their air com- 
ponents as they are upon any of the 
other arms hertofore organized, trained 
and equipped for the performance of 
Special and vital functions. The con- 
tinuing tendency is for air units to as- 
Sume a constantly increasing importance 
in the conduct of military operations. 

ese supporting air units must be con- 
tinuously trained, respectively, with the 
reed and Navy, and must constitute in- 
egral parts of the command with which 
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they are operating. An army’s need for 
aviation is not confined to any particular 
type of unit. Observation planes for the 
ground arms and for the high command; 
attack planes to operate against selected 
targets in the hostile position ; bombard- 
ment planes to destroy or damage the 
enemy’s services and installations; and 
pursuit planes to combat the hostile air 
force are all necessary to any army en- 
gaged in a major battle. 


The necessity for this intimate asso- 
ciation is as apparent from the view- 
point of the air units as from those op- 
erating on the surface of the earth. 
With its existing limitations the full 
value of the air force striking power is 
realized in the normal case only when 
its peculiar capabilities are employed in 
furtherance of the missions of other 
arms having the power of sustained and 
relatively permanent effort in action. In 
this way only can full advantage be 
taken of the temporary demoralization 
and material damage inflicted upon the 
enemy by our own air contingent. 

Even when acting semi-independently 
the air force must look to the Army or 
Navy for assistance. The bases of air 
units operating at sea are component 
parts o fthe high seas fleet and are de- 
pendent upon that fleet for protection. 
On land, for the most effective employ- 
ment of aircraft, operating fields must 
be established reasonably close to the 
objective to be attacked—a result that 
must be accomplished by and under the 
protection of land forces. When fields 
are situated too far back, even if the 
objective still lies within the radius of 
action of modern fast bombers, the 
planes are forced to spend too much 
time in the air in the performance of a 
single mission. Spectacular non-stop 
flights of the past few years covering 
distances of great length have undoubt- 
edly created a faise impression in the 
popular mind as to the vulnerability of 
remote objectives to air attack. In each 
of these ventures everything possible was 
discarded from the plane in favor of fuel 
capacity, whereas a military plane must 
earry a full complement of fighting 
equipment and must return to its base. 

There will unquestionably arise in 
war, of course, special situations in 
which it will be desirable to launch air 
attacks on objectives out of immediate 
reach of land or sea forces. When such 
need arises any available air unit, from 
either the Army or Navy or both, would 
be fully capable of performing such a 
mission. The converse is not true. Air 
units. trained entirely independently of 
the Army and Navy, and acting under 
an independent commander, would be of 
little if any use to the land or sea forces 
engaged in a particular battle. Team 
work is essential to tactical success. 
This comes only through combined train- 
ing of all arms engaged in any tactical 
operation and through unity of com- 
mand. 

It must he quite obvious that amalga- 
mation of higher organization and the 
setting up of an independent air force 
could not contribute to actual fighting 
efficiency but would in fact diminish it. 

Necessity for greater strategical co- 
ordination.—The alleged necessity for 
increased coordination through amalga- 
mation, then, must be visualized either 
in the realm of strategy and broad pol- 
icy. or in the field of administration and 
logistics. The latter of these properly 
applies to the economies to be realized 
through consolidation, which I shall dis- 
cuss under a subsequent heading. 

The national strategy of any war— 
that is. the selection of national objec- 
tives and the determination of the gen- 
eral means and methods to be applied 
in attaining them, as well as the devel- 
opment of the broad policies applicable 
to the prosecution of war—are decisions 
that must be made by the head of the 
State, acting in conformity with the ex- 
pressed will of the Congress. No single 
departmental head, no matter what his 
particular function or title, could or 
should be responsible for the formula- 
tion of such decisions. For example, in 
every war the United States has waged, 
the national objective to be attained has 
involved the Army in land attacks 
against areas held by the enemy. In 
every instance missions have been pre- 
seribed for the Navy that had in view 
the assisting and facilitating of the 


Army’s efforts. 


ity. 


entire country. 


of human endeavor. 


the fighting forces. 


Chief and the Federal 


was organized some years ago. 


advisable. 


result. 


sible organization for war. 
envy of soldiers, sailors, and statesmen 


speculative experiment. 


tures. 
tions as to the savings to be effected 
through the proposed reorganization 


the House it was asserted that $100,000,- 


get, and this with a positive increase in 
combat effectiveness. Yet no one has 
been able to point out a simple major 
line of operation or administration along 
which imnortant economies could be ef- 
fected without dangerously impairing 
efficiency. No definite schedule of activ- 
ities in which savings could be accom- 
plished has been brought forward. Small 
and trivial concrete instances of over- 
lapping functions between the Army and 
Navy have been cited, and from these 
trivialities a general conclusion has been 
drawn that their elimination would re- 
sult in great economies. On such a 
basis as this have rested the extravagent 
claims to which TI have alluded. 
Economy in separate air establishment. 
—I invite vour attention first to some 
of the inevitable effects upon economy 
of setting up a senarate air establish- 
ment. In considering this project. one 
outstanding fact must be constantly 
borne in mind. Neither the Army nor 
the Navy can operate without strong 
aviation contingents. Therefore, were 
all military and naval aviation iIncor- 
porated into a senarate air establish- 
ment, it would still be necessary to at- 
tach permanently to the Army and Navy 





Yet in no case could 
these missions and objectives have been 
properly prescribed by the Secretaries 
of War and Navy acting in unison or 
by a single supersecretary acting for 
both. The issues involved were so far- 
reaching in their effects, and so vital 
to the life of the Nation, that this phase 
of coordinating Army and Navy effort 
could not be delegated by the Comman- 
der in Chief to any subordinate author- 
Any such attempt would not con- 
stitute delegation, but rather abdication. 

It is important also to remember that 
a major war now Rishon 4 struggle 
between whole ' ceaeonll a o longer 
simply a clash between professional ar- 
mies and navies. The fighting forces are 
but the cutting edge of a great machine 
that is built up, maintained, and ener- 
gized by the combined resources of an 
Thus there can be no 
true department of national defense ex- 
cept that combination of governmental 
activity that embraces the whole field 
This we now have 
in an organization that places one man 
—the President—at the top of all execu- 
tive departments and makes him at the 
same time the Commander in Chief of 


For the purpose of developing and 
making available to the Commander in 
Government a 
unified opinion from the fighting services 
concerning these questions of national 
import, the Joint Army and Navy Board 
It is not 
an executive or operating staff. but since 
it comprises the responsible military and 
naval authorities of the Government, it 
serves at one and the same time as an 
advisory staff to the President and as a 
coordinating body on those questions 
where concerted or cooperative action 
of the Army and Navy is indicated as 
The record shows that its 
efforts have been efficient and productive 
of good results, no small part of which 
is attributable to the fact that the board 
has constantly appreciated the unwisdom 
of interfering in any matter exclusively 
the concern of either service. Were it 
organized as a superstaff of a superde- 
partmental head, no such discrimination 
would be possible, and nothing but con- 
fusion, resentment, and inefficiency could 


To sum up: Governmentally we have 
today, from the standpoint of national 
strategy and policy, the strongest pos- 
It seems al- 
most incomprehensible that this organ- 
ization, which incidentally has been the 


abroad, should be tampered with in its 
major elements in favor of a highly 


Economy in consolidation—The spon- 
sors of amalgamation give as one of the 
principal advantages to be gained there- 
by economy in governmental expendi- 
Broad and unjustified assump- 


have been freely made. On the floor of 


000. and even more, would be automat- 
ically cut from the annual defense bud- 
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at least the quantities in aviation neces- 
sary to carry out essential supporting 
operations. This would mean that hav- 
ing unified an air service, it would im- 
mediately be physically redivided, sub- 
Stantially along the same lines as at 
present. Under similar conditions this 
has been largely the experience in 
France and in Great Britain, in each 
case giving rise to a great amount of 
inefficiency and dissatisfaction. The only 
alternative would be to set up, in effect, 
three air organizations instead of two 
as at present. 

The existing aggregate strength in air 
facilities of the Army and Navy are not 
excessive, and the advocates of this bill 
do not so contend. We do not have too 
many aviators, airplanes, hangars, air- 
eraft carriers, and flying fields. Econ- 
omy claims, as far as the air force is 
concerned, are based upon the allegation 
that consolidation of the air components 
would eliminate any existing duplica- 
tions in administrative and technical 
control. Analysis of the facts leads to 
the conclusion that whatever economies 
were effected would be more than over- 
balanced by increased expenditures. 

It must be realized that neither of the - 
air components now requires nor has 
elaborate overhead organizations. This 
economy arises from the fact that under 
existing conditions the aviation arms of 
the Army and Navy are not required to 
perform the overhead functions which 
they would be bound to incur as a sep- 
arate organization. All the Army Air 
Corps purchases of nontechnical equip- 
ment, all its medical service, construc- 
tion work, pay, supply, and commissary 
requirements are handled through the 
Regular Army establishments which 
exist for the purpose of specializing in 
this work and satisfying these particular 
needs of the combatant arms. But with 
the air force established as a single 
branch, independent of the Army 
and Navy, it would still have need for 
all these types of services. It would 
then necessarily acquire its own quar- 
termaster corps, medical corps, construc- 
tion corps, and so on, the result being a 
heavy increase in overhead expense. If 
an amalgamated air force continued to 
depend upon the Army and Navy for all 
these services, there would be little dif- 
ference, except in increased complica- 
tions as to administration, between the 
new organization and the one now exist- 
ing. 

To balance against all these increased 
expenses would be only the savings that 
could be accomplished through the elimi- 
nation of some of the local maintenance 
facilities at those Army and Navy air 
stations located close to each other along 
the coast line, and possibly by combining 
into a single office some of the functions 
with respect to personnel, engineering, 
and research. Possibilities along these 
lines are not great because naval and 
military aviation are each highly special- 
ized activities and complete consolida- 
tion of these specialized functions could 
not possibly be effected. Furthermore, 
the two services now work together in 
these matters as efficiency as they pos- 
sibly could under a unified organization. 

The extravagance of a separate air 
ministry has been well illustrated by the 
experience of Great Britain, in which 
country the dissatisfaction with their 
existing arrangement is constantly 
voiced. Admiral Lord Beatty, a prom- 
inent British naval commander of the 
war, and one of the eminent public men 
of that country today, in 1930 wrote as 
follows: 

I view with dismay the grim prospect of . 
superimposing expenditure for the air ser- 
vice on the already heavy expenditures of 
the Army and the Navy. We are the high- 
est-taxed country in the world and yet we 
commit ourselves to the extravagance of 
having three fighting services. Reduce them 
to two and we should save millions of pub- 
lic money, with greater efficiency, as in the 
United States. 

Here we see the American method 

(Please turn to Page 287) 
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Personals 


Maj. Gen. E. F. McGlachlin, USA-ret, 
and Mrs. McGlachlin, have given up 
their apartment at the Pentilly, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and sailed December 1 for 
Manila, P. I.. where they expect to re- 
main for several months. 

—_o——_ 

Lt. and Mrs. Joseph E. Harriman have 
issued invitations to a tea dance at the 
Fort Monroe Officers Club on Dec. 10, 
in honor of Mrs. Harriman’s debutante 
cousin, Miss Anne Boyd McGann of Nor- 
folk, and Lt. and Mrs. Paul B. Kelly, 
who have recently arrived from Hono- 
lulu. The guest list includes a large 
number of Army, Navy and civilian so- 
ciety. 

——_o-——_ 

Brig. Gen. W. E. Cole, USA, who re- 
cently arrived in New York for Hawaii 
to command the Second Coast Artillery 
District with headquarters in New York 
City, is stopping with his family at the 
Hotel Gregorian. Mrs. Cole who had 
been spending the summer in Massachu- 
setts joined the General on his arrival 
in New York. 

—o—_ 

Maj. Gen. and Mrs. H. A. Drum, USA, 
were the guests of Capt. and Mrs. 
Oharles E. Rayens, at a dinner given in 
their honor Nov. 23. Maj. and Mrs. 
John Mather, also were present. 

On Thanksgiving Day, General Drum 
hunted with the Rocky Fork Hunt Club 
of Columbus, Ohio. 

— tr 

Mrs. George F. Spann entertained at 
her home in Webster Groves, Mo., Nov. 
17, for some of the Army women whose 
husbands are stationed in St. Louis. 
Those enjoying luncheon and bridge 
were: Mrs. Mathew A. Reasoner, Mrs. 
M. G. Browne, Mrs. G. A. Ross, Mrs. E. 
W. Lachmiller, Mrs. C. E. Gray, Mrs. 
B. M. Harloe, Mrs. G. L. Allen, Mrs. Leo 
J. Dillon, Mrs. J. A. St. Louis, Mrs. 
Robert Crutsinger and Miss Alice Spald- 
ing. There were three tables in play 
and the table prizes were won by Mrs. 
Reasoner, Mrs. Harloe and Mrs. Ross. 

——-O——_ 


The second dinner dance of the season 
under the auspices of the commissioned 
officers of the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station and Naval Hospital was held 
at the Field House, Nov. 23. Those en- 
tertaining at dinner were Lt. Comdr. 
James D. Rives, MC, USN, and Mrs. 
Rives, with 21 guests, including Rear 
Adm. Wat T. Cluverius, USN, . Capt. 
Frank H. Roberts, USN, and Mrs. Rob- 
erts, with 18 guests; Capt. Robert D. 
Workman, ChC, USN, and Mrs. Work- 
man, with 16 guests; Comdr. John O. 
Parham, MC, USN, with 7 guests; Lt. 
Noble W. Abrahams, USN, and Mrs. Ab- 
rahams, with 18 guests; Lt. Dion B. 


THE COLLIER INN, Inc. 
18th & Columbia Road, N.W., Washingtoa, D.C. 
Dinners 5 » Si. 
Hours 6-8 and Sunday 12-8 P. M. 
Luncheon to 75c 
Oall Cot. 6042 for Catering, Banquets, eto. 
Downtown Branch: 
1521 K St., N. W., near A & N Club 
Personal sion 
Maj. and Mrs. Collier (USA Ret.) 











FOR SALE 


Small farm, 41% acres, 2 story frame house, well 
built, in excellent condition, electricity, and tele- 
Sufficient outbuildings, apples, pears, cher- 
ries, and good vineyard. Immediate possession. Ex- 
cellently located, good neigh . Within one 
mile Fairfax Courthouse, Virginia. Reasonably priced. 
Telephone Fairfax 160. 


W. E. Earle, Owner 














Semi-Annual Sale of 
Men’s Finest 


Society Brand Suits 


$28.50 


Stanwear, Tyburn Twists, Sturdyman and 
Staunchley worsteds, — Society Brand 
catering. Remarkable for fashion and fit 
and colors. Once in six months opportu- 
nity ... profit by it. 


Second Floor—The Hecht Co. 


THE HECHT CO. 
F Street at Seventh 
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Bachrach. 


MISS ESTHER KING STONE 
Daughter of Comdr. Raymond Stone, USN- 
Ret, and Mrs. Stone, whose wedding to 
Mr. duVal Allen will take place at St. 
Anne’s Church, Annapolis, Md., Dec. 17. 





Poupeney, USNR, with 6 guests; and 
Miss Sally Stevens, with 12 guests. 
—o—. 


The officers and men of Headquarters 
Company, 16th Infantry entertained the 
following guests at Thanksgiving Din- 
ner: Count and Countess Von Luckner, 
Capt. Landerbock, Mr. and Mrs. Von 
Felden, Col. and Mrs. Weeks, Miss Nancy 
Weeks, Col. and Mrs. Cutrer, Mr. Victor 
Cutrer, Miss Elenor Cutrer, Capt. and 
Mrs. G. S. McCullough, Capt. and Mrs. 
J. Schocklin, Miss Nelson, Capt. and Mrs. 
Leone, MC., Dr. Wm. Hoog, Capt. and 
Mrs. C. H. St. Germain, Lt. G. M. Heiss, 
Miss Lillian St. Germain, Mrs. Wm. J. 
Groat. The occasion was a very enjoy- 
able one. Remarks were made by Count 
Von Luckner which were enjoyed by all. 





Weddings and Engagements 


Col. Burt English, USA, and Mrs. 
English announce the engagement of 
their daughter, Majorie Elizabeth, to 
Lt. Roy Thomas Wright, USA. 

Miss English is a graduate of Okla- 
homa University, class of 1932 and is a 
member of Tri Delta Serority. 

Lieutenant Wright is a graduate of 
University of Missouri, Class of 1927, 
and also a graduate of Air Corps Ad- 
vanced School class of 1929. Lieutenant 
— is stationed at Langley Field, 


a. 

The wedding will take place some time 
in January, at Fort Sill, Okla. 

panies 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Counihan, of 
Norwich, Conn., announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Eleanor Marie, 
to Lt. (jg) Thomas Lawrence Greene, 
USN, son of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 8. 
Greene, of Canton, Pa. 

Miss Counihan is a sister of Ens. John 
L. Counihan, USS Louisville. Lieutenant 
Greene was graduated from the U. 8. 
Naval Academy, class of '27. 

A military wedding was held at the 
Cadet Chapel, West Point, N. Y., Nov. 
23, when Miss Katharine Hawley Fen- 
ton, daughter of Lt. Col. Chauncey Lee 
Fenton, Professor of Chemistry and Elec- 
tricity, USMA, and Mrs. Fenton, was 
married to Lt. Alfred Greene, USA, Fort 
Hoyle, Maryland. Chaplain Arthur B. 
Kinsolving, 3rd, performed the ceremony. 





A reception was held at the bride’s home, 
followed by a bridal supper at the Offi- 
cers’ Mess. 

The bride, who was given away by 
her father, wore an ivory satin gown 
which, as well as the veil, was trimmed 
with princess lace worn by her mother 
at her wedding. The bride carried an 
arm bouquet of small, flat chrysanthe- 
mums. 

The matron-of-honor was Mrs. John 
H. Weber, daughter of Lt. Col. and Mrs. 
Clark Lynn, a bride of last June. The 
bridesmaids were the Misses Eleanor 
Bunn, a classmate of the bride at Vassar 
College, Margaret Honeycutt, daughter 
of Lt. Col. and Mrs. Francis W. Honey- 
cutt, Margaret Wheeler, daughter of 
Maj. and Mrs. Raymond A. Wheeler, a 
junior at Vassar College, and Adelaide 
Morgan, of Toledo, Ohio. 

The flower girl was Miss Ruth Alexan- 
der, daughter of Col. and Mrs. Roger G. 
Alexander of West Point. 

Lt. William W. Dick, jr., Fort Hoyle, 
Md., was best man, and the ushers, Lts. 
Richard E. O‘Connor, Charles F. MeNair, 
John H. Weber, Edgerton L. Watson, 
Alexander G. Stone, and James M. 
Lewis, are officers of the Field Artillery. 

The bride graduated from the Emma 
Willard School in 1928 and from Vassar 
College last June. Lieutenant Greene 
graduated from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy in 1931. He is stationed 
at Fort Hoyle where he and his bride 
will be at home early in December. 

—o——_. 

Rear Adm. and Mrs. Thomas T. Cra- 
ven announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Olga von Klinkofstrom 
Craven, to Lionel Glenn Anderson of 
Washington and Troxell Hall, McLean, 
Va. 

Admiral and Mrs. Craven entertained 
a group of their close friends and their 
daughter’s at a supper party, Nov. 25, 
at which the engagement was made 
known. 

Mr. Anderson is the son of the late 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert Lionel Anderson. 
He is a lawyer by profession and a mem- 
ber of the American Bar Association. 

Miss Craven made her debut in Wash- 
ington last winter. Before coming to 
Washington, Admiral Craven had served 
in the command of the Yangtze patrol 
and, through two years’ residence in 
China, Miss Craven acquired an accom- 
plishment rare in an American girl. She 
has a “speaking acquaintance” with 
Chinese. She also plays charmingly on 
several quaint Chinese instruments. 

No date has been set for the wedding. 


——————— 

Miss Rosa Paige Hayes, daughter of 
Mrs. Charles Willard Hayes, has chosen 
December 30, as the date of her marriage 
to Lt. Lemuel Mathewson, USA, son of 
Dr. and Mrs. Deyo P. Mathewson, of 
Bath, N. Y. The ceremony will take place 
at 4 o’clock in All Saints Episcopal 
Church, in Chevy Chase, D. C., with the 
Rev. Henry Teller Cocke officiating. 

The bride-to-be has chosen as her ma- 
trons of honor her two sisters, Mrs. 
Hibbs, wife of Maj. Louis Emerson 
Hibbs, USA, now stationed at Fort 
Bragg. N. C., and Mrs. Mitchell, wife of 
Maj. Hugh Mitchell, USA, who is now 
stationed in Washington, D. C. The 
bridesmaids will be Miss Betty Prescott, 
Miss Katherine Fechet, Miss Natalie 
Norwood and Miss Sara Stidham, all of 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Hayes attended Miss Maderia’s 
School and the Chevy Chase School in 
Washington and she studied art in Paris 
and in the Capital. She is a member of 
the Washington Junior League. Lieu- 
tenant Mathewson attended Cornell Uni- 
versity, and was graduated from West 
Point, where he is now stationed. 


5th Corps Area Surgeon 


Col. David Baker, MC, is announced 
as 5th Corps Area Surgeon, vice Maj. 
William B. Borden, MC. 
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Knox Trophy Awarded 


The Chief of Field Artillery, Maj. Gen, 
H. G. Bishop, has announced that the 
Knox Trophy for the year 1932 has beep 
won by Battery B, 11th Field Artillery, 
stationed at Schofield Barracks, T. 
Capt. William R. Philp, commanding, 

The Knox Trophy is presented annual. 
ly by the Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to that battery of the 
Regular Army Field Artillery which hag 
the highest rating in efficiency—this rat. 
ing to be based on firing efficiency, tae. 
tical mobility, proficiency in the use of 
Field Artillery means of communica. 
tions, and on interior economy. 

The batteries selected to represent the 
commands of which they form a part 
and to take the competitive test for the 
Knox Trophy were: 

ist Corps Area—Fort Ethan Allen, 
Vermont—Battery B, 7th Field Artillery, 

2nd Corps Area—Madison Barracks, 
New York—Battery A, 5th Field Artil- 
lery. 

3rd Corps Area—Fort Hoyle, Maryland 
—Battery A, 6th Field Artillery. 

8rd Corps Area—Fort Myer, Virginia 
—Battery A, 16th Field Artillery. 

4th Corps Area—Fort Bragg, N. C— 
Battery C, 17th Field Artillery. 

4th Corps Area—(Infantry School)— 
Fort Benning, Georgia—Battery A, 83rd 
Field Artillery. 

5th Corps Area—Fort Benjamin Har. 
rison, Ind.—Battery A, 3rd Field Artil- 
lery. 

6th Corps Area—Fort Sheridan, Illi- 
nois—Battery E, 3rd Field Artillery. 

7th Corps Area—Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa—Battery F, 18th Field Artillery. 

8th Corps Area—Fort Bliss, Texas— 
Battery B, 82nd Field Artillery. 

8th Corps Area—Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas—Battery F, 12th Field Artillery. 

8th Corps Area—(The Field Artillery 
School)—Fort Sill, Oklahoma, Battery 
D, 1st Field Artillery. 

8th Corps Area—Fort F. E. Warren, 
Wyo.—Battery ©, 76th Field Artillery. 

9th Corps Area—Fort Lewis, Washing- 
ton—Battery A, 9th Field Artillery. 

9th Corps Area—Pres. of Monterey, 
Calif.—Battery E, 76th Field Artillery. 

Hawaiian Department—Schofield Bar- 
racks, T. H.—Battery B, 11h Field Ar 
tillery. 

Panama Canal Department—Fort Da- 
vis, C. Z—Battery C, 2nd Field Artil- 
lery. 

The Knox Medal, awarded by the same 
Society for excellence as an enlisted stu- 
dent at the Field Artillery School, was 
won this year by Sgt. Clarence Scott, 
Headquarters Battery, 1st Field Artil- 
lery, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 

Interest in this test continues w- 
abated throughout the Field Artillery. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Dec. 2, 1932 

The Secretary of War and Mrs. Hurley will 
entertain guests in their box at the Army- 
Navy game today, as will the Secretary of 
the Navy and Mrs. Adams. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. 
Ernest Lee Jahncke will also entertain a 
pox party, having among their guests Miss 
Adele Townsend Jahncke, Comdr. Mahon Tis- 
dale and Ernest Villere, of New Orleans. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff, 
USA, will be on hand, accompanied by his 
aide, Capt. Thomas J. Davis. Adm. William 
YV. Pratt, Chief of Operations, USN, and Mrs. 
Pratt, will be present and Rear Adm. and 
Mrs. Emory Scott Land will have with them 
Comdr. and Mrs. Aaron Merrill of New York. 

Gen. John J. Pershing has returned to 
his apartment at the Carlton, after spending 
the Summer and Fall in France. 

Rear Adm. and Mrs. Cary T. Grayson, en- 
tertained informally at luncheon Nov. 28 at 
the Carlton. 

Brig. Gen, Peter Murray and Miss Janet 
Elizabeth Murray, who have been visiting at 
Fort Riley, Kans., will return to Washing- 
ton on December 1. 

Col. Courtland Nixon, USA, and Mrs. Nixon 
gave a tea dance Sunday afternoon to pre- 
gent their daughter, Miss Marian Nixon, at 
the Army-Navy Country Club. 

Col. and Mrs. U. 8S. Grant, 8rd observed 
their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary Nov. 
27 with members of their family, no formal 
celebration having been planned. 


—o—_ 
WEST POINT, N. Y. 
Dec. 1, 1932 

Guests of Lt. Col. Harris Jones and Mrs. 
Jones have been Maj. and Mrs. Willis Teale, 
of New York, and their daughter, and Mrs. 
Jones’s sister, Miss Jeannette Humphreys, of 
Springfield, Mass. Colonel and Mrs. Jones 
took their guests to New York for the Army- 
Notre Dame football game last week-end. 

Col. and Mrs. Clifton C. Carter also went 
to New York to attend the game. 

Among others from the post who motored 
to New York for the Army-Notre Dame game 
were Col. and Mrs. Roger G. Alexander, Col. 
and Mrs. William E. Morrison, Maj. and Mrs. 
Philip B. Fleming, Maj. and Mrs. Paul W. 
Baade, Maj.and Mrs. Montgomery Legg, Maj 
and Mrs. Ludson D. Worsham, Maj. and Mrs. 
Ralph I. Sasse, Maj. and Mrs. Louis L. Shook, 
Maj. and Mrs. Robert B. Ransom, Maj. and 
Mrs. Cooper A. Smith, Maj. and Mrs. LeRoy 
Martin, Capt. and Mrs. Otis T. Baker, Capt. 
and Mrs. Robert E. Hannay, jr., Capt. and 
Mrs. Gerald A. Count and Capt. and Mrs. 
Harold A. Cooney. 

Also Capt. and Mrs. Henry C. Barber, jr., 
Capt. and Mrs. Raymond E. S. Williamson, 
Capt. and Mrs. Frank L. Carr, Lt. and Mrs. 
James G. Christiansen, Lt. and Mrs. George 
M. Badger, Lt. and Mrs. William M. Miley, 
Lt. and Mrs. Jonathan L. Holman, Lt. and 
Mrs. Robert G. Gard, Lt. Herbert Jones, Lt. 
and Mrs. John L. Whitelaw, Lt. Franklin 
Rash, Lt. and Mrs. Fred L. Hayden, Lt. and 
Mrs. Perry McCoy Smith, Lt. and Mrs. Mel- 
ville F. Grant, Lt. and Mrs. William N. Leaf, 
Lt. and Mrs. Wilbur R. Pierce, Lt. and Mrs. 
Reginald L. Dean, Lt. and Mrs. Clinton F. 
Robinson, Lt. and Mrs. Wellington A. 
Samouce, Lt. and Mrs. Douglas B. Smith, Lt. 
and Mrs. Charles P. Nicholas, Lt. and Mrs. 
Francis L. Ankenbrandt and Lt. and Mrs. 
Francis L. Duffy. 


—_0 ——_ 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
Nov. 30, 1932 
One of the largest parties of the season 
was given Thanksgiving afternoon by Lt. 
Comdr. and Mrs. J. Harrison Colhoun, who 
entertained at tea, in their home, Windsor 
Farms, on West River, in honor of Miss 
Louise Boyd of San Francisco. The guests 
Dumbered nearly 200 and there were many 
from out of town. Lieut. Comdr. and Mrs. 
Colhoun were assisted by Mrs. William Mur- 
ray, Mrs. John Giddings, Mrs. Edward Garde, 
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Miss Adelaide Colhoun, Miss Ada Colhoun and 
Mr. Forbes Colhoun. 

Mrs. Maxwell Murray and Miss Anne 
Murray, wife and daughter of Col. Murray, 
USA, of Ft. Bragg, N. C., were guests for 
the week end of Mrs. Harvey E. Overesch, 
wife of Comdr. Overesch. Miss Murray is 
a student at Madeira School in Washington. 

Mrs. Fay, widow of Comdr. Rush Fay of 
Washington, is the guest of Mrs. Baker, wife 
of Capt. Guy Baker. 

Comdr. John Bowers, USA-Ret., and Mrs. 
Bowers gave a luncheon Nov. 27, when their 
guests were Mrs. Cole, wife of Adm. William 
C. Cole; Midshipman Cole, Mrs. Carryl H. 
Bryan, Mrs. C. Columbus Baldwin, Miss 
Lester of Detroit, Mich., and Commodore 
and Mrs. Thomas Griffin. 

Mr. Allen Blow Cook gave a supper party 
Nov. 27 at the Annapolis Roads Club in 
honor of Lt. Colby G. Rucker, USN, and Mrs. 
Rucker, who were married Wednesday in 
Baltimore. Lt. and Mrs. Rucker will make 
their home at No. 5 Maryland Avenue, in 
Annapolis. 

—o—- 
FT. LEWIS, WASH. 
Nov. 26, 1932 

November finds a number of the ft. Lewis 
visitors who have been guests in the homes 
of sons and daughters leaving for distant 
homes followed by the reluctant goodbyes 
of many friends. 

Mrs. E. B. Jennings, for the past year 
a resident of the post with her son-in-law 
and daughter, Capt. and Mrs. Alvin L. 
Gorby, is returning to her home in Okla- 
homa City to be followed later by another 
daughter, Miss Nana Grace Jennings, a stu- 
dent at the University of Washington. 

Mrs. Percy H. Lash, also a guest for the 
past several months at Ft. Lewis in the 
quarters of Lt. and Mrs. Lash, jr., left at 
the week end for Cleveland, her home. 

Coming for a long week end were Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanton W. Allison, who motored 
from Portland, accompanied by their little 
daughter, Mary, to be with Madame Allison 
and Capt. Phillip Allison, her son, at the 
Army post. 

A party of Ft. Lewis women who motored 
to Vancouver Barracks for Armistice Day 
included Mesdames Hugh Cort, Robert C. 
Hendley and James G. Anding. They went 
to be with Mrs. Eric C. Ericson, who came 
from Walla Walla, where Capt. Ericson is 
now stationed, to spend the holidays with 
her parents, Chaplain and Mrs, W. J. Web- 
ster. Capt. and Mrs. Ericson were mem- 
bers at the Ft. Lewis group until a short 
time ago. 

After several days in Victoria, B. C., Mrs. 
George C. Charlton and her younger son, 
Robert, returned to Ft. Lewis Sunday even- 
ing. They motored to British Columbia to 
visit the elder son, George Charlton, who 
is at the Shawnigan Lake school this win- 
ter. 

Chaplain and Mrs. George R. Longbrake 
entertained at a dinner-bridge in their post 
quarters recently, complimenting Army of- 
ficers and their wives, when guests included: 
Brig. Gen. Henry W. Buttner, Maj. and 
Mrs. Layson EB. Atkins and Madam Atkins, 
mother of Maj. Atkins; Mrs. Albert C. Ar- 
nold, Maj, Carlton L. Vanderboget, Capt. 
and Mrs. Charles R. Perfect, Capt. and 
Mrs. Jesse J. France, Capt. and Mrs. James 
J. Hea, Lt. and Mrs. Ernest G. Norman, 
Lt. and Mrs. George G. Eddy, Lt. and Mrs. 
William O. Collins. 

Honors at bridge were won by Mrs. At- 
kins and Mrs. Arnold. 

Mrs. A. C. Arnold with her three chil- 
dren, Charles, jr., Mary and Dorothy, were 
guests during the past week end of Col. 
B. O. Lenoir-Ret., and Mrs. Lenoir. Mrs. 
Bernice Allen, their daughter, arrived on 
Friday from Ketchikan, Alaska, and will 
be with Col. and Mrs. Lenoir for a month. 
1) ——— 

FT. SNELLING, MINN. 
Nov. 28, 1932 

As a forerunner to the Indoor Polo Season 
which will start about the middle of De- 
cember, the Ft. Snelling Polo Team gave 
a stag dinner Monday evening at the Uni- 
versity Club in St. Paul for the Twin City 
Polo Team. Additional guests to the mem- 
bers of the polo teams were Brig. Gen. 
John H. Hughes, Mr. Alfred E. Jennings, 
Col. Charles J. Nelson, Maj. Harry J. Kee- 
ley, Capt. Newton W. Speece, and Mr. E. C. 
Williams. 

Many of the officers and their families 
were guests of the various companies of the 
Regiment for Thanksgiving dinner. This 
is an old custom of the Third Infantry, one 
which is observed every year at the holiday 
season. Beside the company dinners there 
were a number of small family dinners at 
home during the Thanksgiving season. Lt. 
and Mrs. Wm. BE. Moore entertained for 
the officers of the Quartermaster Detach- 





M. Graham and Lt. 
Walker. : 

Maj. and Mrs. Maurice Bigelow were hosts 
at dinner at home on Sunday for Brig. Gen. 
John H. Hughes, Col. and Mrs. Charles J. 
Nelson, Mrs. W. R. Wills and Miss Helen 
Nelson. 

Lt. Col. and Mrs. Denham B. Crafton 
gave a dinner in honor of the house guests 
of Mrs. George Howe of Minneapolis. The 
guests were General and Mrs. McRae and 
Mrs. Lucile Paul of Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, Col. and Mrs. Charles J. Nelson, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Elliason, Mr. and Mrs. 
George McLeod, Mr, and Mrs. C. L. Holt 
and Mrs. George Howe. 

Mrs. George Howe of Minneapolis gave a 
dancing party Saturday evening at her 
home, honoring her daughter and son-in- 
law, General and Mrs. McRae, and her 
granddaughter, Mrs. Lucile Paul, of Van- 
couver, B. C. A number of the Army people 
of Ft. Snelling and the Twin Cities were 
among the guests. 

Mrs. Orin D. Haugen was hostess Friday 
afternoon at a tea at her quarters following 
a ride on the post. Her guests were Mmes. 
James W. Barr, C. Dutton McNerney, Gro- 
venor C. Charles, Buford F. Nyquist, Frank 
M. Leakey, W. R. Wills and Miss Helen 
Nelson. 

Capt. and Mrs. James W. Darr were hosts 
at a dinner Saturday in honor of the birth- 
day of Mrs. Donald F. Buchwald. The 
guests were Lt. and Mrs. Buchwald, Lt. and 
Mrs. Orin D. Haugen and Lt. and Mrs. Bu- 
ford F. Nyquist. 

Lt. and Mrs. John F. R. Seitz were hosts 
at dinner to Miss Eleanor Howe of St. Paul 
and her house guests on Wednesday even- 
ing. 

Capt. John H. Rodman has returned from 
a deer hunting trip to Lanchester, Minn. 

ae ee 
FT. ETHAN ALLEN, VT. 
Nov. 29, 1982 

Col. Joseph F. Barnes is spending a five 
day furlough in Washington, D. C., where 
he joined Mrs. Barnes for Thanksgiving. 

Mrs. Dominic J. Sabini has returned to 
the post after a visit with relatives in New 
York. 

Capt. and Mrs. Robert H. Gallier and 
their daughters, Nancy and Jane, motored 
to Boston for Thanksgiving, where they 
were the guests of Mrs. Gallier’s mother, 
Mrs. Colin Rae, at Needham Heights. 

Maj. and Mrs. Alfred J. Betcher were 
host and hostess at a dinner at their quar- 
ters on Saturday evening. Their guests 
were: Maj. and Mrs. George W. Brower, 
Charles L. Woodbury of Burlington, Lt. 
and Mrs, Albert J. Hastings and Lt. and 
Mrs. Hugh F. Conrey. 

Lt. and Mrs. James A. Cain, jr., are visit- 
ing Mrs. Cain’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Koch, 
at their home at Staten Island, L. I., for a 
few days. 

Lt. Todd H. Slade is spending a few days 
at Larchmont, N. Y. During this time he 


and Mrs. Wm. A. 


attended the Army-Notre Dame football 
game. 
—o-——- 
FT. MEADE, MD. 
Nov. 30, 1932 


Capt. and Mrs. J. Herman Osterman have 
as their guests for several weeks their son- 
in-law and daughter, Lt. and Mrs. Wilson 
I. Donglas, of Ft. Moultrie, S. C. During 
their visit Capt. and Mrs. Osterman and 
Lt. and Mrs. Douglas are to visit in Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., and attend the Army-Navy 
game. 

Among some of those from the post who 
are to attend the Army-Navy game are Lt. 
Col. and Mrs. Ralph W. Kingman, Capt. 
and Mrs. Russel R. Louden, Capt. and Mrs. 
John Ringe, Lt. and Mrs. Paul Pickhardt, 
Lt. and Mrs. Henry C. Burgess and Lt. and 
Mrs. Ewing H. France. 

Lt. William C. France of Dahlgren, Va., 
is spending the week end with Lt. and Mrs. 
Ewing H. France. 

Mrs. Clyde H. Plank has returned to the 
post after visiting her sister in New York 
for several weeks. 

Col. and Mrs. Harry L. Cooper, who spent 
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ment. The guests were Col. and Mrs. Alden 





New Regulation Uniforms 


several days in Ft. McClellan visiting, have 
returned to the post. 

Col. and Mrs. Ralph W. Kingman enter- 
tained about 21 guests for dinner at the 
mc last Saturday evening preceding the 
op. 

Lt. and Mrs. Noel A. Neal have returned 
to the post after a short visit with Mrs. 
Neal’s parents in Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


a 


CARLISLE BARRACKS, PA. 
Dec. 1, 1982 

Lt. Col. and Mrs. Edgar Stayer of Wash- 
ington, D. C., were guests Tuesday of Lt. 
Col. and Mrs. M. C. Stayer. 

Mr. Carl Hilldring of New York City was 
the guest of Capt. and Mrs. John H. Hill- 
dring on Thanksgiving. 

Lt. Col. and Mrs. M. C. Stayer spent 
Thanksgiving with their son, William, in 
Kent, Conn., returning by way of Easton, 
Pa. 

Maj. and Mrs. Charles G. Souder and Miss 
Mary Souder spent Thursday and Friday 
with Lt. Col. and Mrs. Gibson at the Army 
War College in Washington. 

Lt. Col. and Mrs. J. M. Willis drove to 
Washington for Thanksgiving. 

Capt. and Mrs. T. N. Page spent Thanks- 
giving in Laurel, Md. 

Maj. Charles LeBaron, jr., Maj. Jacob L. 
Hartman and Capt. Daniel J, Berry accom- 
panied the football team to Quantico, Va. 
Wednesday. 

Maj. Charles B. Spruit spent Saturday in 
Washington. 

Mrs. Mortimer Watters, who has spent 
the past week with her parents, Lt. Col. 
and Mrs. James HE. Baylis, returned to her 
home in Washington, Saturday. 

The regular biweekly luncheon and bridge 
was held Tuesday, Nov. 22, at the Officers’ 
Club. It was extremely well attended. The 
tables were artistically decorated with large 
yellow chrysanthemums. The hostesses were 
Mrs. M. C. Stayer and Mrs. Charles G. 
Souder. Outside guests were Mrs. Edgar 
Stayer and Mrs. James Corbett, both of 
Washington. 

A large dinner party was held Saturday 
evening, Nov. 26, at the Molly Pitcher Hotel 
preceding the monthly dance which was held 
later in the evening at the Red Cross House 
on the post. Maj. and Mrs. Frank Matlack, 
Maj. and Mrs. Jacob L. Hartman and Capt. 
and Mrs. A. B. Welsh were joint hosts for 
the dinner. The tables were beautifully 
decorated with autumn fruits and leaves. 
Members of the garrison who attended were 
Lt. Col. Garfield L. McKinney, Lt. Col. and 
Mrs. M. C. Stayer, Lt. Col. and Mrs, John 
M. Willis, Lt. Col. and Mrs. James JB. 
Baylis, Maj. and Mrs. Charles LeBaron, jr., 
Maj. and Mrs. Charles G. Souder, Maj. Harry 
G. Myer, Maj. and Mrs. Charles B. Spruit, 
Maj. and Mrs. Leslie D. Baskin, Maj. and 
Mrs. Daniel H. Mallan, Maj. and Mrs. Ralph 
B. Stewart, Capt. and Mrs. John H. Hill- 
dring, Capt. and Mrs. Roland T. Fenton, 
Capt. and Mrs. A. B. Welsh, Capt. and Mrs. 
Eugene W. Billick, Capt. and Mrs. William 
®. Shambora, Capt. and Mrs. Marion W. 
Ransone, Capt. and Mrs. Oliver K. Niess, 
Capt. Daniel J. Berry, Capt. Crawford F. 
Sams, Capt. and Mrs. George D. Newton, 
Mrs. T. N. Page, Lt. and Mrs. Elden Q. 
faust, Lt. Thomas J. Hartford, Lt. and Mrs. 
Lloyd Moore, Lt. and Mrs. Paul E. Zuver, 
Lt. and Mrs. Cecil Brooks and Lt. and Mrs. 
James C. Bower. Other guests who were 


erford of Washington, Miss McMasters of 
New Bethlehem, Pa., Miss Mary Souder, Miss 
Lida Billick and Mrs. Myers. 

(Continued on Neat Page) 
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Posts and Stations 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
FT. DU PONT, DELA. 
Nov. 29, 1932 
Mr. and Mrs. William Murray of Washing- 


ton, were the guests of Lt. and Mrs. Wick 
for the week end of November 19. 
A large contingent from Fort Du Pont 


motored to Carlisle, Pa., on Sunday Nov. 20 
to attend the football game between Du Pont 
and Carlisle Medical School. Du Pont was 
beaten 26-0, their only defeat of the year. 
Four bus-loads of enlisted men and a num- 
ber of Officers and ladies made a fine showing 
as Engineer rooters and all enjoyed the trip 
though they had to witness the defeat of 
their team. 

Capt. and Mrs. Nortner entertained at a 
dinner for 28 at the Officers’ Club. Dinner 
was served in the dining room where the 
tables were arranged ina square. The guests 
were all members of the garrison. Bridge 
was played afterwards and charming prizes 
were awarded to Miss Frances Cairns, Mrs. 
Swenholt, Capt. Fairbanks and Maj. Simkins, 
while the booby prizes went to Mrs. Cairns 
and Capt. Swenholt. 

Lt. and Mrs. Myer have moved into an 
apartment in rear of the Officers’ Club which 
they will occupy until the houses are moved 
over from Fort Mott. 

Lt. and Mrs. Twichell entertained her 
mother and brother, Mrs. Marvin and Mr. 
Herbert H. Marvin of Bronxville, N. Y., over 
Thanksgiving. Miss Twichell, Lt. Twichell’s 
sister, is also spending some time with her 
brother and sister. 

Among the officers who took Thanksgiving 
leaves were Capt. Nortner, Lt. Whitaker, Lt. 
Garges, Lt. Oxrieder and Lt. Wick. 

Lt. and Mrs. Myer and Lt. Thomas left 
Saturday morning to attend the Army-Notre 
Dame game. 

Capt. and Mrs. 
party before the 


Swenholt 
fortnightly 


gave a dinner 
Bridge Club. 


Their guests were Col. and Mrs. Watkins, 
Maj. and Mrs. Simkins and Lt. and Mrs. 
Garges. 


Capt. and Mrs. Roy D. Burdick and small 
daughter were guests for the week-end, of 
Capt. and Mrs. Swenholt. 


—o——_. 


SELFRIDGE FIELD, MICH. 
Nov, 30, 1932 

Lt. John F. Egan gave a talk before the 
members of the Detroit News Fair and Square 
Club following their meeting in the RKO 
Downtown Theater, Nov. 19. The talk was 
given in connection with the film “Air Mail”, 
and Lieutenant Bgan answered questions 
after his talk. Lt. C. M. Hefner assisted 
Lieutenant Egan. 

Preceding the Ladies’ Afternoon Bridge 
Club, Nov. 22, Mrs. Ross G. Hoyt was hostess 
at an attractive luncheon in the Officers’ 
Mess at Lufberry Hall. Those who enjoyed 
Mrs. Hoyt's hospitality were: Mrs. George 
H. Brett, Mrs. A. H. Gilkeson, Mrs. George 
8S. Warren, Mrs. Fred C. Nelson, Mrs. A. A. 
Kessler, Mrs. L. M. Crane, Mrs. John F. 
Egan, Mrs. Herbert H. Tellman, Mrs. M. H. 
Slaght, Mrs. Steven Guzak, Mrs. W. W. Aring, 
Mrs. Q. M. Corley, Mrs. E. A. Kindervater, 
Mrs. R. C. W. Blessley, Mrs. R. Ducat, Mrs. 
Karl G. E. Gimmler, Mrs. George Wald, Mrs. 
A. B. Ballard, and Mrs. C. R. Ulrich. 

Mrs. Steven Guzak and Mrs. Karl G. E. 
Gimmler were hostesses for the afternoon at 


the Ladies’ Afternoon Bridge Club. There 
were six tables of contract and prizes for 
high scores were awarded to Mrs. L. O. 


Brown, Mrs. Harry W. Miller and Mrs. Harry 
G. Armstrong. 

Tuesday evening Maj. and Mrs. Reginald 
Ducat complimented Capt. and Mrs. Steven 
Guzak at a dinner dance at the Chalet. The 
guests were Capt. and Mrs. Guzak, Maj. and 
Mrs. A. H. Gilkeson, Capt. and Mrs. Ross 
G. Hoyt, Lt. and Mrs. A. A. Kessler, Capt. 
and Mrs. Fred C. Nelson, Capt. and Mrs. 
George S. Warren, Capt. and Mrs. E. A. 
Kindervater, Mrs. F. B. Tyndall, Lt. Emmett 
O'Donnell, Jr., and Maj. and Mrs. E. L. 
Anderson of Detroit. 

Capt. and Mrs. W. A. Maxwell of Detroit 
were dinner guests of Maj. and Mrs. George 
H. Brett on Thanksgiving day. 

Maj. and Mrs. A. H. Gilkeson spent Thanks- 
giving at Dayton, Ohio as the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bergen. 

Lt. and Mrs. Flint Garrison spent the 
Thanksgiving holidays in Brantford, On- 
tario, Canada, as the guests of Mrs. Garri- 
son’s parents. 

Lt. and Mrs. Durward O. Lowry were the 
week-end guests of Mrs. Lowry’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gauthier of Walkerville, Can- 
ada. 

——— () 
FT. DOUGLAS, UTAH 
Nov. 28, 1982 

The Fort Douglas Officers’ Club held its 
regular monthly dance at the Post Hall, Nov. 
25. 

Maj. and Mrs. Marshall H. Quesenberry 
entertained with a dinner at their quarters 
before the hop. The guests were: Lt. Col. 
and Mrs. Edwin Butcher; Lt. Col. and Mrs. 
W. D. Geary; Maj and Mrs. Herbert L. Tay- 
lor; Capt. and Mrs. Edward P. Passailaigue ; 
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Capt. and Mrs. Louis W. Bggers, and Capt. 
and Mrs. Thomas H. Mills. 

Chaplain (Capt.) and Mrs. James L. Mc- 
Bride had ten guests for dinner Nov. 25 be- 
fore the Officers’ Club dance. Those present 
were—Maj. and Mrs. Ben L. Carroll; Maj. 
and Mrs. Claude F. Cox; Capt. and Mrs. M, 
L. Craig; Lt. and Mrs. Grady D. Epps; Lt. 
and Mrs. Thomas M. Crawford. 

Capt. Harold B. Crowell entertained at 
dinner Friday, Nov. 25. His guests were 
Capt. and Mrs. Norman E. Waldron; Lt. 
Russell G. Emery and Miss Erma Allen; Mr. 
and Mrs. Claire Anderson of Ogden, Utah, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Percy Kittle; Mr. Dwight 
Pomeroy; Mr. Mark O'Farrell and Mr. 
Charles O'Farrell of Salt Lake City. 

Lt. and Mrs. Stephen W. Ackerman enter- 
tained informally for Mrs. Ackerman’s sister, 
Miss Virginia Wright, before the hop, Nov. 
25. The guests were Lt. and Mrs. Herbert 
V. Mitchell; Lt. and Mrs. Herbert B. Powell ; 
Lt. and Mrs. Howard H. Reed; Lt. and Mrs. 
George P. Lynch; Miss Virginia Nord; Miss 
Mary Lou Thurber; Miss Francis Mills; Mr. 
Jack Critchlow; Lt. Earl 8S. Eckhart; Mr. 
Bert Wooley and Mr. Arthur Kanahl. 

———_0—— 
JEFFERSON BARRACKS, MO. 
Nov. 29, 1932 

and Mrs. Walter Krueger and their 

Miss Dorothy, will receive their 


Col. 
daughter, 











many friends from town and all of the of- 
ficers and ladies of the post at their quar- 
ters next Thursday between the hours of 
4 and 6. In the receiving line there will 
also be Maj. and Mrs. Henry S. Cole and 
Mrs. Roger B. Derby. 

Miss Dorothy Krueger entertained informal- 
ly at dinner Friday evening for Lt. and Mrs. 
August E. Schanze and Lt. Roscoe Huggins. 

The second dance of the formal season at 
Jefferson Barracks was held Wednesday eve- 
ning at the post gymnasium. All of the 
officers and ladies of the post and their guests 
attended. Many delightful dinners preceded 
the “hop”; one of them being given by Capt. 
and Mrs. Aubrey J. Bassett at their quar- 
ters. Twenty-eight were seated about the 
rooms which were attractively decorated with 
Thanksgiving colors. The guests included Col. 
and Mrs. William E. Hall, Maj. and Mrs. 
Oral E. Clark, Maj. and Mrs. Paul R. King, 
Maj. and Mrs. Fred Schoenfeld, Maj. and 
Mrs. Thomas H. Regan, Maj. and Mrs. Arnold 
M. Reeve, Capt. Samuel C. Payne, Capt. and 
Mrs. Edwin T. Wheatley, Lt. and Mrs. Os- 
waldo de la Rosa, Lt. Oscar R. Johnston, Miss 
Ida Johnston and Mrs. Oscar H. Johnston. 

Another small, but delightful dinner was 
that given by Capt. and Mrs. Arthur G. 
Hutchinson. Their guests were Col. and 
Mrs. Walter Krueger, Capt. and Mrs. Charles 
M. Chamberlain, Jr., and Mr. and Mrs. Rod- 
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ham Kenner of Webster Groves. 

Capt. and Mrs. William W. Brier, Jp. 
and Lt. and Mrs. William H. Arnold enter. 
tained thirty friends at the Arnolds’ home; 
Col. and Mrs. Perry L. Boyer, Col. and Mrg 
Robert C. Cotton, Maj. and Mrs. Thomas [, 
Smith, Maj. and Mrs. Thomas R. McCarron 
Maj. and Mrs. Henry S. Cole, Maj. and Mrs 
Edward L. Trett, Capt. and Mrs. Robert 1, 
Hostetler, Capt. Charles H. Henry, Capt. ang 
Mrs. Guy W. Skinner, Capt. and Mrs. Rufys 
A. Byers, Miss Dorothea Kayes, Capt. ang 
Mrs. William H. Irvine, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Mullen, and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Powe, 


Maj. and Mrs. Allen Pendleton and Capt, 
and Mrs. Julian Bayton of Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., arrived Thursday morning to spend the 
week end with Capt. and Mrs. Charles ¥ 
Chamberlain, Jr. 

Maj. and Mrs. Arnold M. Reeve of Jeffer. 
sonville, Ind., arrived Wednesday to be the 
guests for several days of Col. and Mrg 
William E. Hall. Maj. and Mrs. Reeve were 
formerly stationed at Jefferson Barracks, 

Lt. and Mrs. Claude D. Collins were the 
guests of Miss Margaret Grimmer at din 
ner and Bridge last Thursday evening, Noy, 
17. 

Lt. and Mrs. Roger B. Derby were the 
guests of Capt. and Mrs. Robert L. Hostetler 
at dinner Thanksgiving day. 
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ALABAMA 


NEW YORK 


VIRGINIA 





MARION INSTITUTE 


Marion, Ale. Fully 
accredited junior college. Annapolis, West 
Point, and Coast Guard Coaching Courses. For 
information write Col. W. L. Murfee, Marion, 
Ala., Bor M. 


Army and Navy College, 











Preparing WEST POINT 
Exclusively for AND ANNAPOLIS 


STANTON [coinwali N'Y. 
CORNWALL, N. Y. 
H. G. STANTON, Major, U.S.A., Resigned; 
Graduate, West Point, 1911; Instructor Dept. 
of Math., West Point, 1914-17; Asst. Prof., 
West Point, 1921-25. 











CALIFORNIA 


OKLAHOMA 





ANNAPOLIS, WEST POINT, 
D kK & oe COAST GUARD. FLYING 

FIELD. Brilliant success 
SCHOOL such exams, 24 . Our sta 

dents at Annapolis and West 
Point lead all other schools in average standing. Two- 


year College HIGH SCHOOL course. G 
COURSE saves half time. 


2901 CALIFORNIA STREET San Francisco 








SAN DIEGO ARMY AND 
NAVY ACADEMY 


“The West Point of the West”’ 
Fully accredited by Colleges and Government 
Academies. Preparatory with lower school for 
young boys. $1,000 per year. Discount to ser- 
‘Class M’ War Department rating. Larg- 
est Private School in Sunny California. talogue. 

COL. THOMAS A. DAVIS, 

Box J, Pacific Beach, California. 

















GEORGIA 
MILITARY 


RIVERSIDE acapemy 


One of the nation’s most distinguished pre- 
paratory schools with two complete plante— 
six months in mountains of North Geor 
(near Atlanta) and three months on Florida 
seashore (near Miami). Reduction to Army 
Officers. dress Colonel Sandy Beaver, A. B., 
Pd. D., Pres., Box J, Gainesville, Ga. 








MARYLAND 








Cochran-Bryan 
The — *~ Preparatory 


hoo: 
Annapolis, Maryland 
A faculty of Naval Academy and University 
Graduates; years of experience in preparing 
candidates for Annapolis, West Point, Coast 


Guard Academy. Catalog on request. 

Highly Individual Instruction 
8. Cochran, Principal A. W. Secretary 
Lt. Comdr., U.S.N.-Ret. Lt. (ig) U.S8.N.-Bet. 








BR ADEN’ Forty-nine Years 

of Unparalleled 
Success in Preparing Young Men for 
WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 


Write for catalogue to H. V. Van Slyke, 
Principal Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














OKLAHOMA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Claremore, Oklahoma 
TWO YEARS—JUNIOR COLLDGE 
FOUR YEARS—HIGH SCHOOL 


Senior Units—Infantry—Cavalry—Aviation 
For catalog write to 
COLONEL WALTER £. DOWNS, President. 








Warrenton 
Country School 


COLLEGE preparatory and cultural courses 
Superior advantages in music. Attractive 
buildings. Separate cottage for younger girls 
French, language of the house. Riding 
sports. The school, in the beautiful Pied- 
mont Valley near Washington, is planned 
to teach girls how to study, to bring them 
nearer nature, and to inculcate ideas of 
order and economy. It offers a fixed rate, 
Mie. Lea M. Bouicny, Principal 
Box 35 Warrenton, Virginia 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 














SOUTH CAROLINA 





MILITARY 


PORTER 


ACADEMY 


epares for College Entrance Board. Ac- 
credited. Supervised Study. Athletics. R. 
O. T. C. Cultural atmosphere of historic 
Charleston. 65th year. Special rates to Offi- 
cers in Active Service. Catalog. 


Pres., Box N, Charleston, S. C. 








VIRGINIA 








* *#* s 

Xi pARy SONOS 

* 

FISHBURNE MY x * —— * 

52np YEAR 

Fully accredited; member of Association of Military 
Colleges and Schools of the United States: R.O.T.C.; 
experienced faculty; small classes; cadet band; eli- 
ashington; re- 
ductions made to sons of army and navy officers. 


Write for catalogue—Bor N. Colonel M. H. Hudgins, 
Principal, Waynesboro, Virginia. ong 





mate unexcelled; four hours from 








The Swavely School 


(Formerly the Army & Navy 
Preparatory School) 


Special courses for candidates for 


ter’s personal supervision. Adequate 
equipment, fine athletic field, goif 
course. Send for catalog, Dept. AN. 
Candidates accepted ti - 
ing School Term. a 


ELI SWAVELY, H 
Manassas, Virginia 











“WEST POINT PREP” 


Millard Preparatory School 


A School Preparing Boys Exclusively 
for West Point 


1918 N St. N. W. Washington, D. C 
HOMER B. MILLARD, Principal 




















School 


Washington, 0.6. 


The Bullis 


1303 New Hampshire Ave. 






“NAVAL ACADEMY PREP” 
a 


W. F. BULLIS, Principal 
Graduate U.S. Naval Academy 








1923 N Street N. 
Washington, D. 
BERTRAM W. RANDLBS, Principal 


RANDLES SCHOOL 


Successful Preparation Exclusively for Annapolis 
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Secretary Payne’s Report 

Extracts from the annual report of the 
assistant secretary of war, Hon. F. H. 
payne, follow: 

An unfortunate change in attitude on 
the part of certain of our citizens has 
gecurred during the past year. With a 
sense of values warped by disheartening 
financial conditions, this group has 
jaunched an undiscriminating attack 
upon all Government activities of a busi- 
ness nature, including certain War De- 
partment activities essential to national 
defense, in the hope that some alleviation 
of the prevailing economic distress might 
result. 

I give my whole-hearted support to the 
doctrine that the Federal Government 
should never encroach upon those fields 
of business that can be capably cared for 
by private enterprise. In conducting the 
business of the War Department that 
section of the national defense act which 
requires the Assistant Secretary of War 
to “cause to be manufactured or pro- 
duced at the Government arsenals or 
Gevernment-owned factories of the 
United States all such supplies or 
articles needed by the War Department 
as said arsenals or Government-owned 
factories are capable of manufacturing 
or producing upon an economical basis” 
has never been interpreted as a warrant 
toexpand existing Government facilities 
in order to manufacture articles of com- 
mercial design. 

But there are certain War Department 
requirements that can not be filled from 
commercial sources. To meet needs of 
this character it is necessary that exist- 
ing Government arsenals and Geovern- 
ment-owned factories with their spec- 
jalized equipment and labor be held in- 
tact. Their seasoned experience is es- 
sential to sound development in design 
and in method of manufacture, while a 
nucleus of craftsmen skilled in the dif- 
ficult art of munitions production is in- 
dispensable to adequate national defense. 

I have therefore regarded with serious 
concern those aspects of this movement 
that seek to curtail or abolish War De- 
partment facilities whose continued 
activity is so important to our national 
security. 

National Defense Department 

The drastic conditions of the past year 
have also given new life to a proposal 
that has been suggested at various times 
in the name of Government economy. I 
tefer to the amalgamation of all armed 
forces of the United States. 

A study of the possibilities of the pro- 
posal was made, under my direction, with 
a view to ascertaining the number and 
extent of the economies that might be 
effected. 

It is the opinion of the War and Navy 
Departments, where the matter has been 
thoughtfully studied, that the peace-time 
economies that could be effected through 
analgamation would be but meager. On 
the other hand, our experience in 1917 
amply demonstrated that when called 
upon to bear the load of war, highly 
centralized methods of procurement re- 
sult in loss of time and in ineffciency 
with regard to the use of manufacturing 
facilities. Centralized control and coor- 
dination under the President are essen- 
tial, but centralization of actual opera- 
tions is impracticable in time of war. 
Such a course invites national disaster. 

It is therefore my opinion, Mr. Secre- 
lary, that, in the procurement of sup- 
plies, the Army and Navy have now in ef- 
fect a policy that results in such sav- 
Ings as are possible through consolidated 
purchase or manufacture. 1 believe a 
continuation of this flexible policy to be 
the most efficient means of holding ex- 
penditures for procurement to a mini- 
mum. 

_ Lack of Ammunition 
Many items essential to military opera- 
Hons can not be procured in the initial 
Stages of a major war in the quantities 
required. This is particularly true of 





Joseph Starkey, Ltd. 


21 George St., Hanover Se, W.. & 
London, England Established 1840 
Actual Manufacturers of Gold Lace 


one United States Navy Equipments, 
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ordnance items, especially of am- 
munition. Every effort has been made in 
the devolpment of plans tO expedite the 
manufacture of these vital items. The 
one method of avoiding this shortage is 
to maintain a reserve stock to supply 
and equip the troops during the period 
when production falls below the require- 
ments. The stocks remaining on hand 
after the World War are continually be- 
ing depleted by deterioration so that at 
the present time, because of budgetary 
limitations, they are inadequate to meet 
the demands of a prompt mobilization. 





Reserve Corps Notes 








Brooklyn, N. Y¥.—The meeting of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association Chapter 
was held in the 245th (old 13th) Regi- 
ment Armory, Sumner and Jefferson Ave- 
nues, Brooklyn, New York, Nov. 22nd. 
The speaker of the evening was Col. 
John A. Wagner, QMC, who discussed 
“Problems of Supply”. 

The Annual Installation Dinner of the 
Chapter will be held in the Hotel Bos- 
sert in Brooklyn, on Saturday night, 
January 14th, 1933. Distinguished guests, 
both military and civilian will attend 
and speak. 


—- O— 

New York.—The Army’s new 4.2-inch 
chemical mortar was fired, smoke 
screens laid from the air and the ground, 
and hand and rifle grenades of tear gas 
exploded as part of a Chemical Warfare 
demonstration Saturday, Nov. 19, at 
Camp Dix, N. J., by the newly organized 
308rd Chemical Regiment, U. S. Army 
Reserve, commanded by Col. Joseph D. 
Sears, State Unemployed Relief head of 
New Jersey. 

Before Maj. Adrian St. John, Chemical 
Officer of the Second Corps Area, Reg- 
ular Army; Maj. Alfred Reuterschan, 
Chemical Officer of the New York Na- 
tional Guard, and Lt. Col. Edwin C. Fei- 
genspan, Chemical Officer of the New 
Jersey National Guard, the Reserve offi- 
cers, including many prominent chem- 
ists of the Metropolitan Area, conducted 
an all-day demonstration of the battle 
use of smoke and gas, beginning at 10 
A. M. 


5th C. A. Org. Res. Officer 

Col. James P. Barney, FA (DOL), is 
announced as 5th Corps Area, Organized 
Reserves Officer, vice Lt. Col. Myron S. 
Crissy, CAC, transferred. 








National Guard Notes 











New York—Brig. Gen. Lucius R. Hol- 
brook, commanding the First Division, 
decorated members of the 71st Infantry, 
New York National Guard, with the Or- 
der of the Purple Heart at a regimental 
review in the Tist regiment armory, 
Tuesday evening. General Holbrook at- 
tended a dinner in the Blue and Green 
Room of the Hotel MeAlpin, tendered 
by Col. Walter A. DeLamater and offi- 
cers of the 71st, prior to the review. 


OBITUARIES 

COL. JAS. D. TAYLOR, Inf., USA, 
died at Walter Reed General Hospital, 
Nov. 24. 

Colonel Taylor was born Feb. 3, 1877, 
at Lake City, Fla. He graduated at the 
Virginia Military Institute in June, 
1898, and on July 9, 1898, was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the United 
States Regular Army in which he served 
in all grades up to and including that 
of colonel. 

While serving in the Philippines as a 
first lieutenant, 24th Infantry, he se- 
cured information which made possible 
the capture by General Funston of Emilio 
Aguinaldo, the insurrecto chieftain. This 
ended the insurrection. For the discre- 
tion and judgment used by him in se- 
curing this information Lieutenant Tay- 
lor was several years later commended 
in General Orders to the Army, and in 
1919 was awarded the Distinguished Ser- 
viee Medal. 

In 1914, during the occupation of Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, Colonel Taylor, then serv- 
ing as a captain, was placed in charge 
of the Federal Stamp Office, from which 





was derived most of the funds for the 
financing of the civil government activi- 
ties during the six months the Army 
was in Mexico. For the manner in 
which he discharged this duty he was 
highly commended by his superiors. 


During the World War Colonel Taylor 
commanded a regiment in the trenches, 
in the St. Mihiel attack, and the Meuse 
Argonne operations. He received the 
Croix de Guerre from the French. 

In 1919 Colonel Taylor organized the 
Survey Office for Maritime Affairs in 
New York City for the investigation of 
claims for damages to or by ships owned 
or chartered by the United States during 
the World War. This work saved the 
Government millions of dollars and, as 
a result, Colonel Taylor was commended 
by the President of the United States 
for his distinguished services. 

Colonel Taylor was a distinguished 
graduate of the School of the Line and 
also a graduate of the General Staff 
School and the Army War College, at 
each of which institutions he served as 
an instructor after graduation. 

From April 15, 1929, to June 27, 1932, 
Colonel Taylor commanded the U. S. 
Army Troops in China, and also the 15th 
Infantry, at Tientsin, China, in such a 
creditable manner as to win the com- 
mendation of his superiors and the 
friendship and respect of those serving 
unler him, as well as of the forces of 
other nations with whom his command 
was associated, and of the Chinese in 





whose country he was stationed. Dur- 
ing the period when extra territorial 
privileges were being opposed by the 
Chinese, and during the figh' and 
strained relations between the ese 
and the Japanese in Tientsim many deli- 
cate and important decisions had to be 
made in order to preserve friendly réla- 
tions with both and to prevent involving 
the United States in any kind of dispute 
with either nation. Colonel Taylor per- 
formed his duties under these trying 
conditions with conspicuous success. 


Colonel Taylor had been ordered to 
Richmond, Va., for duty with the Organ- 
ized Reserves of the 80th Division, but 
had been confined to the hospital for 
several months. 


He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Helen 
K. Taylor, who was with him when he 
died. His son, Lt. James D. Taylor, ITI, 
USN, resides at 3901 Connecticut avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

Funeral services with full military 
honors were held November 26 at the 
Fort Myer Chapel, Va. Ch. Ralph C. 
Deibert officiated. Interment was in 
Arlington. The following were’ honor- 
ary pallbearers: Maj. Gen: Robert H. 
Allen, USA-Ret., Maj. Gen. Hanson BE. 
Ely, USA-Ret., Maj. Gen. John L. De 
Witt, The Quartermaster General, Brig. 
Gen. Charles BE. Kilbourne, Asst, Chief 
of Staff, Col. James B. Allison, 8, Col. 
Frank C. Burnett, AGD, Col, James A. 
aoe USA-Ret., Maj. Horace H. Fuller; 





| Births, Marriages and Deaths 





BORN 


BERNER—Born at St. Paul's Hospital, 
Manila, P. I., Oct. 20, 1932, to Lt. Gus Rob- 
ert Berner, jr.. USN, and Mrs. Berner, a 
son, David Downs Berner. 

DOUGLAS—Born at the Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, Washington, D. C., Nov. 21, 
1932, to Lt. Henry G. Douglas, CE, USA, 
and Mrs. Douglas, a son, Henry Gordon 
Douglas, jr., grandson of Col. J. B. Doug- 
las, USA-Ret., and Mrs. Douglas. 

FOSTER—Born at the Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, Washington, D. C., November 
18, 1932, to Sgt. Ilmo T. Foster, USA, and 
Mrs. Foster, a daughter. 

HUFF—Born at San Diego, Calif., Nov. 
14, 19382, to Lt. (jg) Gerald L. Huff, USN, 
and Mrs. Huff, a daughter, Shirley Frances. 

JOHNSTON—Born at the Columbia Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., Oct. 30, 19382, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Russel Johnston, a daughter, 
granddaughter of Mrs. W. T. Johnston and 
the late Col. W. T. Johnston, USA. 

LEWIS—Born at Ft. Riley, Kans., Nov. 
13, 1932, to Lt. Thomas E. Lewis, FA, USA, 
and Mrs. Lewis, a daughter, Anne Wither- 
spoon, granddaughter of Maj. Gen. E. M. 
Lewis, USA-Ret., and Mrs. Lewis, and Mr. 
and Mrs. C. L. Witherspoon. 

O’BLENNESS—Born at the Station Hos- 
pital, Fort Benning, Ga., November 19, 1932, 
to Sgt. Cecil W. O’Blenness, USA, and Mrs. 
O’Blenness, a daughter. 

WAGNER—Born at Stadtische Kranken- 
haus, Potsdam, Germany, Nov. 11, 1932, to 


Maj. Otto Wagner, Cav., USA, and Mrs. 
Wagner, a son, Frank Hall. 
WYGANT—Born at the Philadelphia 


Lying-in Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 
17, 1932, to Ens. Henry S. Wygant, jr., USN, 
and Mrs. Wygant, a son, Henry Sollet Wy- 
gant III, grandson of Col. Henry S. Wygant, 


USA-Ret., and Mrs. Wygant, and Comdr. 
William Bingham Howe, USN, and Mrs. 
Howe. 

MARRIED 


BELLINGER-WOOD — Married at New 
York City, N. Y., Nov. 28, 1982, Miss Bar- 
bara King Wood to Mr. Rene Du Champ 
Bellinger, son of Mrs. N. Coudert Bellinger 
and the late Brig. Gen. John Bellinger Bel- 
linger, USA. 

COLLINS-ROBINSON — Married at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Nov. 24, 1932, Miss Eleanor 
Jane Robinson to Capt. Hubert Walter Col- 
lins, USA. 

EBEARL-RILEY—Married at Glendale, Calif., 
Nov. 25, 1932, Miss Helen C. Riley, to Ens. 
Charles B. Earl, USN. 

JONES-HOUGHSTON — Married at New 
York City, recently, Miss Virginia Hartman 
Houghston to Mr. Harry McCoy Jones, 
USNA, Class of 1918. 

REMBERT-ASBURY—Married at Los An- 
geles, Calif., Nov. 26, 1932, Miss Sara Fran- 
ces Asbury to Lt. John P. Rembert jr., 
USN. 





ROBERTS-JONES—Married at The Ameri- 


can Legation, Peiping, China; November 21, 
1932, Miss Virginia Lee Jones, niece of Col. 
John Tyssowski, QMC-Res., USA, and Mrs. 
Tyssowski, to Lt. Reed Turney Roberts, 
USN, son of Col. T. A. Roberts, Cav., USA. 
SOUTH-HUTTON — Married at Long 
Beach, Calif., Nov., 21, 1932, Miss Doris Hut- 
ton, to Ens. Jerry Curtis South jr., USN. 


DIED 


BRUSH—Died at Fairhope, Ala., Nov. 25, 
1932, Mrs. D. H. Brush, widow of Brig, Gen. 
D. H. Brush, mother of Mrs; Clarence 
Deems, jr., Mr. D. H. Brush, jr., and’ Maj. 
Rapp Brush, USA. Funeral services at Ar- 
lington Cemetery, Nov. 30. 

DELANO—Died at the Emergency Hospi- 
tal, Annapolis, Md., November 30, 1982, Mrs: 
Evelina Frances Delano, widow of Rear 
Adm. Francis H. Delano, USN, and motiier 
- Maj. Frederick A. Delano, MC, USMC- 

t. 

DELANEY—Died at Geneva, N. Y., Nov. 
30, 1932, Mr. John Pope Delaney, son. of the 
late Adm. Michael Granville Delaney, USN, 
and grandson of the late Commodore John 
Pope, USN. ° 


DUNN—Died at Marietta, Ga., Nov. 25, - 


1932, Jane Glover Dunn, widow of Col. 


John M. Dunn, USA. 


FISHER—Died at the Bronx, N. Y., Oct. 
15, 1932, Dr. William C. Fisher, formerly 
of the Dental Corps, US Army. 


HABEL—Died at Keilua, Oahu, T. H., No- 
vember 24, 1932, Lt. (jg) Norman J. Habel, 
USN. 

LEAVEN WORTH—Died at the Naval Hos- 
pital, San Diego, Calif., November 29, 1932, 
Lt. Comdr. William Satterlee Leavenworth, 
MC, USN. 

ROSENBAUM—Died at Schofield Barracks, 
Honolulu, T. H., November 3, 1932, Mrs. 
Otho Bane Rosenbaum, wife of Brig. Gen. 
Otho Bane Rosenbaum, Inf., USA, mother of 
Mr. F. B. Rosenbaum, of New York City 
and Mrs. John A. Ballard, wife of Captain 
Ballard, SC, USA, and sister of Mra: P: D. 
Lochridge, wife of Brig. Gen. Lockridge, 
USA-Ret., and Mrs. Cylde B. Parker, widow 
of the late Captain Parker, USA. 

SCHULE—Died at Dresden, Germany, No- 
vember 30, 1932, Katharine Blaney Schule, 
wife of the late Eugene Sehule; daughter of 
the late Gen. W. L. Elliott and Valeria B. 
Elliott and sister of Frances V. Elliott and 
Mary B. Ponting. 

TARDY Died at the Naval Hospital, An- 
napolis, Md., November 29, 1932, Lt. Comdr. 
Walter B. Tardy, USN-Ret. 
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U. S. Merchant Marine Second 


With 13,546,620 gross tons, the United 
States now owns nearly one-fifth of the 
world’s merchant marine, according to 
statistics of the Bureau of Navigation 
and Steamboat Inspection of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The total world merchant marine is 
placed at 69,734,310, and is shown by 


Lloyd's Register to have dropped 397,730 


tons, or about 0.6 per cent from the 1931 
figure of 70,131,040 tons. The totals do 
not include vessels of less than 100 gross 
tons. 

Great Britain and Ireland have the 
largest merchant fleet, totaling 19,671,- 
$75 gross tons, it was disclosed, and 
their ships carry a substantial volume 
of American freight. 

Lloyd’s Register shows that Japan 
ranks next to the United States and the 
United Kingdom in the size of merchant 
marine, with 4,255,014 tons. Norway has 
4,166,839 tons and is followed closely by 
Germany with 4,164,842, 

Of the 67,164,186 tons of world ship- 
ping for which detailed figures are avail- 
able, steam vessels account for 56,729,- 
227 tons, motor and auxiliary craft for 
8,860,692 tons and sailing ships for 1,- 
574,267 tons. The 1,791 tankers in the 
world account for 9,504,178 gross tons, 
of which 549 ships of 2,643,005 tons are 
under the American flag. 
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This Week— 
(Continued from First Page) 


Arthur and Mr. James Farley occu- 
pied the same box at the Army Notre 
Vame tovtbull game lust week? Mr. 
Pariey will be tne Poustmasier Generai 
in tue Rooseveit Cabinet. He is an auie 
citizen, as his management of the Vemo- 
cratic cCampuign demonstrated. 
. ” * 


Speaking of General MacArthur, I 
wonder how he felt and how Kepresenta- 
tive Collins felt when they discussed 
Army estimates this week in the oftice 
of the House Appropriations Committee. 
Collins found himself facing the man 
whose brilliant leadership stopped his 
effort to reduce the commissioned 
strength of the Land Service. General 
MacArthur possibly did not know it, but 
Coilins is smarting under the smal] ma- 
jority he received for renomination, this 
due to the sentiment in his district 
against his “little Army” ideas. Coilins 
thinks he has gotten partially even by 
assailing General MacArthur for the 
views expressed by him in the annual 
report published in another column. It 
occurs to me that before he is through, 
the Mississippian will discover that 
proper National Defense is demanded by 
the people, and that those opposed to it 
inevitably find themselves scrapped. 


> * al 


Gen. John J. Pershing is back at his 
desk in the office of the Battle Monu- 
ments Commission. I saw him this 
week. He is in splendid health He 
plans to stay in Washington a few weeks 
and perhaps spend part of the winter in 
the Southwest. He is pleased with the 
beautiful memorials which are nearing 
completion in France. These memorials 
probably will be officially dedicated next 
summer. For economy reasons, it is not 
likely that the ceremonies will be exten- 
sive. Simplicity will be the keynote. 

J + * 


There is one Republican who came 
back to the House of Representatives 
with the enthusiastic approval of his 
district. That is a man who is looked 
upon as a bulwark of strength for Na- 
tional Defense—W. Frank James. Mr. 
James got a tidy majority of 21,000. 
Mr. Hoover carried the same Michigan 
district by 5,000. What is better from a 
campaign point of view, advocacy of an 
efficient Army or Disarmament. The 
voters always give the right answer. 

* . . 


Will Rear Adm. Cary M. Grayson, 
USN, resume the office of Physician to 
the President? He is at Warm Springs, 
Georgia, visiting the President-elect, and 
drafting inaugural plans with him. 
Capt. Joel T. Boone, who has been serv- 
ing with President Hoover, will return 
to active duty in the Medical Corps. 
Lt. Col. Campbell B. Hodges, USA, who 
has been with Mr. Hoover throughout 
his Administration, and has been attend- 
ing courses at the Army War College 
and the Chemical Warfare Service, is 
expected to be assigned to duty at Pan- 
ama. Capt. Walter N. Vernou will re 
sume active duty in the Navy. Mr. 
Roosevelt has not yet disclosed his choice 
of Army and Navy aides. 





To Inspect D. C. Reservists 


The Naval Reserve Inspection Board, 
of which Capt. Alexander Sharp, USN, 
is president, will review the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Naval Reserve unit Dec. 
1932. 

The Board will be composed of Cap- 
tain Sharp, Comdr. C. T. Osburn, USN, 
and Lt. Comdr. O. O. Kessing, USN, 
from the Navy Department. Lt. W. F. 
Hinckley, USN, attached to the Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C., will aid in the 
inspection. 

Lt. H. E. Richardson, D-F, USNR, is 
in command of the ist Battalion, Wash- 
ington, and the following officers com- 
mand the divisions of this battalion: 


| Ist—Lt. J. M. Fewell, D-F, USNR. 2nd— 


Lt. J. F. Moore, D-F, USNR. 3rd—lt. 
B. M. Coleman, DE-F, USNR. 





Chairman Collins’ Statement 


Repeating most of the arguments he 
used last session in his drive to reduce 
the Army, Representative Ross Collins, 
of Meridian, Miss., chairman of the sub- 
committee on War Department appropri- 
ations, gave to the newspapers a state- 
ment to be published simultaneously with 
the publication of the annual report of 
General MacArthur, Chief of Staff. Al- 
though General MacArthur’s report was 
made available late in the afternoon 
preceding its release date for publica- 
tion, Collins statement was issued only 
a few hours later. The Collins state- 
ment follows: 

It has been recognized for the past 8 or 
10 years that the Army was top heavy with 
Army officers. Not only top heavy, but 
many of them are overage and others not 
physically able to stand the hardships of 
war. Younger officers in the Army have 
realized that there is no chance for pro- 
motion for a long number of years until 
these overage and physically unfit officers 
are eiminated. 

Secretary Good recognized the situation 
when he was Secretary of War and stated 
to members of Congress that the officer 
strength should be reduced by 4,000, so as 
to give the ones left something to do and 
so as generally to increase the efficiency of 
the Army. 

A couple of years ago an Interdepart- 
mental Pay Board was created, composed 
of high-ranking officers of the military ser- 
vices, and this board, headed by Gen. Sim- 
onds, recommended that enforced separation 
be resorted to in order to eliminate a large 
number of overage and physically unfit 
officers, and thus give younger officers a 
chance for orderly promotion. 

Gen. MacArthur, himself, recognized that 
a terrible situation existed in the Army as 
a result of these overage officers, for he 
suggested a promtion bill which proposed 
to designate the proper officers as “starred” 
officers and the overage officers as “un- 
starred” officers. His proposal makes the 
“starred” officers the promotion list officers, 
and when one of them is promoted all of 
the “unstarred” officers above him in his 
grade are promoted simultaneously when 
he is promoted. In other words, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, in his promotion bill, would carry 
along the unstarred officers as mere dead 
weight, rather than retire them. If the 
services of these retired were needed, they 
immediately could be recalled into active 
service if they were physically and mentally 
fit for service. They would be paid three- 
fourths of their active base pay plus longev- 
ity pay, and would be just as much officers 
of the Army after retirement as before. 

It seems to me the proper policy to be 
pursued by the Government in this matter 
is to approach it in a straightforward, busi- 
nesslike way and eliminate the unfit even 
though it may be an unpleasant thing to 
do. The Congress should wish to improve 
the national military defense rather than 
hurt it. The Congress should wish to in- 
crease the efficiency of the entire officer per- 
sonnel of the Army and the proposal to 
eliminate 2,000 unfit and overage officers 
was in the interest of efficiency and national 
defense, and Gen. MacArthur’s proposal to 
continue them on the pay roll as dead 
weight militates against military prepared- 
ness by injuring and seriously harming the 
young officers who must of necessity fight 
the Nation’s battles in time of war. 

Modern warfare requires a proper balance 
between personnel and effective military ma- 
chines, which we call materiel. The current 
War Department appropriation act provides 
for a large personnel, but the personnel is 
unimplemented, with the result that just 
about as little military preparedness as is 
possible is provided for. 

Gen. MacArthur seems to be imbued with 
the European continental idea that only 
man power is essential to provide military 
defense. This policy may have been the true 
one 100 years ago, but teday modern war- 
fare requires the use of tanks, planes, me- 
chanical implements of all kinds, chemicals, 
and machine guns. Forward thinking mili- 
tary men have been forced to the view that 
personnel must partially give way in mili- 
tary budgets so that effective military wea- 
pons can be provided. Every such effective 
military weapon increases the general ef- 
ficiency of the military establishment. 

I am terribly disappointed in Gen. Mac- 
Arthur's statement in his annual report. I 
had great hopes that the general would 
build our Army along modern lines and not 
permit his handiwork to be a mere slavish 
imitation of European continental fashions. 
Frankly, I am disappointed in what seems 
to be his attitude of marching with the 
band. 


Financial Digest 


Volume of industrial output, after jp. 
creasing considerably during August ang 
September, remained unchanged in (e¢. 
tober, a bulletin of the Federal Reserye 
Board declares. Factory employment 
and payrolls reported for the middle of 
the month, showed a further increase 
During October, as in the last three 
weeks of September, wholesale commod. 
ity prices declined, and in the first three 
weeks of November the genera] average 
was at the level of early summer. 





Ironsides Leaves Washington 


The U. S. Frigate Constitution, Comdr, 
Louis J. Gulliver, USN, commanding, 
will leave the Washington Navy Yard, 
Dec. 7, 1932, for a visit to West Coast 
ports, via the Panama Canal. 

“Old Ironsides” arrived at the Wasb- 
ington Navy Yard on April 18, 1932 
after a cruise to the Gulf ports in the 
South. Prior to this, the famous old 
frigate visited ports along the New Eng- 
land Coast where she was built and 
manned and fought so well. In October, 
1931, the Constitution took part in the 
Sesquicentennial Celebration at York- 
town, Va. 

The following is the itinerary an- 
nounced by the Department today: 


Arrive Port Depart 
Dec. 15 Guantanamo Dec. 19 
Dec. 24 Cristobal Jan. 15, 1933 
Feb. 5,1933 San Diego Feb. 27 
Feb. 28 San Pedro March 20 
March 22 San Francisco April 12 
April 12 Oakland April 26 
April 26 Vallejo May 2 
May 5 Astoria May 10 
May 10 Portland May 22 
May 24 Port Angeles May 29 
May 29 Seattle June 12 
June 12 Tacoma June 19 
June 20 s3remerton July 5 
July 6 Everett July 12 
July 12 Bellingham July 19 
July 22 San Francisco July 28 
July 30 San Pedro Aug. 7 
Aug. 8 San Diego Aug. 15 
Sept. 4 Canal Zone Sept. 11 


The USS Grebe, minesweeper, will tow 
the Constitution to the above ports. 
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Report of Chief of Staff 
(Continued from Page 281) 

held up as the ideal one by a man whose 
ability and experience compel a serious 
consideration for his opinions. Thus ex- 

rience and reason alike demonstrate 
that establishment of a separate Air 

Corps would not result in economy, but 
would actually have the contrary effect. 

Economies in general administration 
and supply.—It remains then to examine 
the possibilities of effecting real admin- 
jstrative economies through the amalga- 
mation into a single organization of the 
existing War and Navy Departments. 

Under any kind of consolidation the 
Army and Navy would each require, in 
administrative organization and person- 
nel, the establishmnets now maintained 
for this purpose. This statement is 
modified only by the observation that 
there might be effected some minor ocon- 
omies, which I will touch upon later, 
through a consolidation of certain small 
facilities and services. In an amalga- 
matetd organization there would be su- 
primposed over existing staffs, and di- 
rectly under the secretary of national 
defense, the large supergeneral staff of 
personal and technical assistants which 
that official would require in order to 
do any real coordinating and adminis- 
tering of the branches of his department. 
Anything less than this would in no 
sense be a “consolidation” of adminis- 
trative functions and organizations; it 
would mean only the insertion of an 
additional echelon of command between 
the President and the Army and Navy. 
The uselessness and futility of such a 
procedure are obvious. 

I need not dwell again on the need 
in both the Army and Navy for special- 
ized services and systems in supply, 
training, administration, and mainte- 
nance. But I invite attention to the 
findings of two boards that have studied 
seriously, from the standpoint of econ- 
omy as well as efficiency, the proposition 
of amalgamating War and Navy Depart- 
ments into a single dfepartment of na- 
tional defense. One of these met in the 
United States; the other in Great 
Britain. 

In 1925 President Coolidge appointed 
a board to study the best means of de- 
veloping and applying aircraft in na- 
tional defense. This board was headed 
hy the late Senator Dwight Morrow. 
Civilians predominated in the member- 
ship, the military members including 
only one retired major general and one 
retired admiral. 

After a thorough and painstaking in- 
vestigation the Morrow board reported 
adversely upon the proposition of form- 
ing a department of national defense. 
The following are extracts from the 
Morrow board report: 

*** If the two present service organiza- 
tions were consolidated under a single secre- 
tary, it would at once become necessary to 
create a supergeneral staff. No secretary of 
national defense could operate the two or- 
ganizations without subsecretaries and tech- 
nical advisers. This supergeneral staff, 
which would be in addition to the present 
service staffs, would necessarily comprise 
Army and Navy advisers who had been 
educated not only in their own particular 
schools, but who would be required to 
have taken courses in the schools of the 
services to which they did not belong. It 
is difficult to see how any such superorgani- 
zation would make for economy in time of 
peace or efficiency in time of war. 

*** We do not recommend a Department 
of National Defense, either as comprising 
the Army and the Navy or as comprising 
three coordinate departments of Army, Navy 
and Air. The disadvantages outweigh the 
advantages, 

In 1922 the British Cabinet appointed 
a technical committee wtih a civilian as 
chairman, Sir Alfred Mond and later 
Lord Weir, to study the question of com- 
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bining certain services common to the 
Army, the Navy, and the air force. The 
principal services were supply, trans- 
port, intelligence, education, medical and 
chaplains. The end sought was to re- 
duce the cost of the existing triplicate 
organization. The following quotation 
from the report of that board is perti- 
nent: 

* * * After a preliminary discussion we 
were disposed to think that by the com- 
plete amalgamation of some of the common 
services, if practicable, substantial economies 
could be effected. After careful considera- 
tion we came to the conclusion that the 
amalgamation of the common services of 
the three departments is not advisable, and 
we doubt if any substantial economies would 
therein be effected. 


Thus an American board and a British 
board have independently arrived at the 
Same answer: “* * * We doubt if any 
substantial economies would therein be 
effected.” 

It cannot be too often repeated that 
procurement, supply. and similar ser- 
vices are maintained in mliitary and 
naval establishments only as a means 
toan end—effectiveness in combat. Their 
organization, methods of procedure, 
training, and their physical location in 
each case conform to the special needs 
of the forces they serve and to the spe- 
cial functions they themselves perform. 
Wholesale consolidation of such organi- 
zations is entirely impracticable. 

Procurement of supplies and equip- 
ment for the Army is under the super- 
vision of the Assistant Secretary of War, 
and the effects of consolidation upon this 
activity are discussed in some detail in 
the annual report of that official. 

The principal producing establish- 
ments of the Army and Navy are the 
arsenals and navy yards. In general 
these have no counterpart in commer- 
cial industry and each one has been 
established for experimentation in and 
the production -of a particular class of 
technical equipment. To eliminate any 
of these necessary establishments will 
reduce by that amount the ability of the 
Army and Navy to develop modern 
weapons and equipment and to supply 
defense forces in the early stages of a 
war pending the conversion of necessary 
civilian plants. Even in the unthinkable 
event that Congress should determine 
that from the standpoint of matériel 
we are too well prepared for war, then 
it has the power to direct the discon- 
tinuance of those establishments deemed 
superfluous without trying an experi- 
mental and expensive consolidation of 
organization. 

The savings to be made through con- 
solidated purchasing of ordinary sup- 
plies are in many cases more apparent 
than real. Nevertheless, wherever such 
action is productive of real results it is 
invariably employed by cooperative ac- 
tion between the Army and Navy, either 
by purchasing one from the other or 
under combined contracts. During the 
past three years the money value of the 
items involved in these cooperative 
agreements has been approximately $18,- 
500,000. I cite this fact only to demon- 
strate that there is nothing in the pres- 
ent organization which prevents a full 
realization of all possibilities for econ- 
omy in consolidated procurement. 

Admittedly there are some details of 
activities in which, viewed solely from 

a statistical standpoint, economies might 
be effected by consolidation. Where per- 
manent hospitals are located in close 
proximity to each other, savings could 
be made in overhead by amalgamation. 
The same applies to recruiting and to a 
less extent to storage facilities. Even 
here the need for the particular service 
or thing affected would not be lessened. 
The only saving possible would be in 
local overhead. Moreover, these are all 
minor considerations and should not be 
taken as controlling factors in a prob- 
lem as comprehensive and significant to 
the welfare of the United States as is 
this one. 

Proponents of the amalgamation 
scheme constantly cite as an additional 
argument the undoubted trend toward 
consolidation noticeable in the modern 
business world. Such comparisons are 
apt to be misleading. Yet even here it 
may be remarked that the practice in 





many of these great industrial mergers 


has been to operate each subsidiary cor- 
poration as a unit. Separate purchas- 
ing, sales, advertising, production, tech- 
nical, engineering, and administrative 
organizations have been frequently main- 
tained. Business has recognized that 
there are limits to the savings to be 
realized through amalgamation and mer- 
gers. The following quotation from 
Charles Dawes’ book, The First Year of 
the Budget, is apropos: 

Coordination of activities does not of ne- 
cessity follow by grouping them in one 
building. There is a limit to the effective- 
ness of coordination by amalgamation into 
one organization. ‘The United States Steel 
Co., for example, is well coordinated, and 
yet it could not so effectively function if 
its plants were physically consolidated. The 
reform of our Government business system 
must properly be through the coordination 
of existing and functioning agencies rather 
than by the substitution through legisla- 
tion of new and central organizations to 
take their place. 

Conclusion 

National security, by its very nature, 
is a matter that touches intimately the 
welfare of every element of our popula- 
tion. The public pays the premiums for 
this type of insurance, and has a right to 
know in unmistakable terms just what 
protection it is receiving in return. 

In this report I have touched upon 
American basic policy with respect to 
land defense, and have discussed various 
organizational, training, and administra- 
tive features of our Military Establish- 
ment. I have endeavored to indicate 
those directions in which our prepara- 
tory program does not appear entirely 
adequate to our defensive needs, and to 
point out the ultimate effects upon na- 
tional security of further curtailment or 
radical changes in the essentials of that 
program. 

Not all existing deficiencies pertain to 
numerical strength, but in each case cor- 
rection involves, in varying degree, the 
element of cost. Appropriate remedies 
for some of them would require a con- 
siderable financial outlay. In these cases 
it is unquestionably the consensus of 
popular and official opinion that the 
country should continue to assume, dur- 
ing the period of the present economic 
stringency, whatever additional risk to 
national security is inherent in these 


shortages. Regardless of any person’s 
individual convictions concerning the 
wisdom of such a policy, it must be 


loyally and whole-heartedly accepted by 
every public servant. 

But there is nothing of jingoism in the 
assertion that this country can not af- 
ford to entrust its ultimate security to 
anything other than its own readiness 
to protect itself. Such a readiness re- 
quires adequate organized strength; a 
leaven of partially trained citizens; 
carefully developed mobilization plans, 
both as to manpower and matériel; and 
real efficiency and splendid morale in 
existing military units. The program 
briefly summarized below represents, in 
my opinion and in that of the General 
Staff, the minimum scale on which our 
military preparation should be author- 
ized. 

For the present: 

There should be no diminution in the 
scope of activity, the scale of training, 
or the strength of any civilian component 
or of the Regular Army. 

The laws governing promotion in the 
Regular Army should be revised so as to 
provide a reasonable rate of advance- 
ment. Such a rate should insure that 
every man entering the service as a 
lieutenant at an average age will, pro- 
vided he meets all requirements estab- 
lished for retention of his commission, 
reach the grade of colonel between the 
ages of 50 to 52. 

All types of preparation to meet the 
Army’s munition requirements in emer- 
gency should continue on their present 
basis. 

The following should be accomplished 
the moment Congress considers the state 
of the Federal finances will permit: 

Pay laws of the Military Establishment 
should be revised so as to bring the 
schedule into line with the cost of main- 
taining a reasonable and appropriate liv- 
ing standard. 

The strength of the Regular Army 
should be increased to 14,000 officers and 





165,000 enlisted men. 
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Additional funds should be provided 
for the accumulation of reasonable 
amounts of specialized equipment, par- 
ticularly for anti-aircraft units, both in 
the Regular Army and the National 
Guard. 

Moderate increases in the amounts 
provided for the training of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps should be authorized. 


In closing I repeat that the defensive 
.System established by the national de- 
fense act is, in its broad essentials, al- 
most ideally suited to the needs of this 
country. The aim of that law is na- 
tional security, and it authorizes no type 
of preparation that exceeds the reason- 
able requirements of this purpose. But 
under the reduced appropriations of re- 
cent years the degree of preparedness 
that we have been able to attain does 
not approach in any particular that pre- 
scribed as necessary by Congress in 
1920. It even falls far short of that 
visualized in the modified program re- 
peatedly recommended to Congress by 
the War Department since 1925. 

The Army’s numerical weakness has 
in no wise lessened the weight of the 
responsibilities it is forced to carry. The 
soldier’s duty is to produce the maximum 
of national security with the means made 
available by his Government, and when 
he considers the means to be inadequate 
he must redouble his efforts to enhance 
their quality and effectiveness. This 
spirit I believe to be implicit in our 
Military Establishment, and within the 
limitations imposed by existing legal 
authorization, all components of the 
American Army have striven, and will 
continue to strive, faithfully and efficient- 
ly to perform the missions assigned them 
by the Congress of the United States. 


Douglas MacArthur, 
General, Chief of Staff. 





Economy Committee to Meet 
(Continued from First Page) 


studying the Economy Act were made 
public yesterday. Those made public 
included only the ones from the indepen- 
dent establishments, the ones from the 
— departments to be given out 
ater. 


Important among the recommenda- 
tions was the statement from the Civil 
Service Commission that in its opinion 
“the Legislative furloughs should not be 
continued and that there should be a 
return to the deliberately studied pay 
schedule in the last amendment to the 
classification act without the use of au- 
tomatic furloughs.” The Civil Service 
Commission was in favor of continuing 
the restrictions on employment of those 
receiving retired pay. The Bureau of 
Efficiency repeated a suggestion that it 
had made in a confidential report last 
spring that the summer training camps 
of the National Guards R. O. T. C., 
O. R. C., and C. M. T. ©. be suspended 
for one year. The Efficiency Bureau 
estimated that the adoption of this sug- 
gestion would save 18 million dollars. 
It was pointed out that this suggestion 
was made last spring but was not ac- 
cepted by the Bureau of the Budget in 
making its lists of proposals for Con- 
gress. 


CLASSIFIED 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


THE JEFFERSON 
1200—16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

1 and 2 rooms, kitchen and bath. Completely 
furnished. Maid service, linen, refrigeration. 

By day, week, or month. 




















REAL ESTATE 





Retired non-commissioned officers should invest! 
farming and stock raising possibilities on irrigated 
in Eastern Utah. Real opportunity for production of hay, 
grain, hogs, turkeys, dairy . , etc. 88th 
Infantry Band familiar with conditions. I want several 
non-commissioned officers as neighbors. Inquire of 
| ge Abbott, 919 Fairview Avenue, Salt City, 
Jtah. 





HOMES 


You can find the home you wont at 


FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
In the Shenandoah Valley 








Address Chamber of Commercs 
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*"No wonder Chesterfield smokers are so en- 
thusiastic.” 


CHESTERFIELD RADIO PROGRAM 
Every night except Sunday, Columbia 

Coast-to-Coast Network, Gen 
States 
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